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DISCOVERY AND EARLY HISTORY OF NORTH-AMERICA. 


Tue discovery of America, near the close of the fifteenth century, 
was the commencement of a wonderful train of events. ‘The descrip- 
tions which we can gather of the opening of a new world, and of 
the consequent changes of the old world, infinitely surpass the utmost 
stretch of fiction, in their details and issues. The very act of 
commencing a voyage of discovery, when Europe had just emerged 
out of darkness, even without a single known island to steer for, is 
sublime. ‘The pursuit of the plan, after struggling with countless 
difficulties, with slender preparation, and in such craft as we should 
now hardly trust ourselves in, a half a dozen leagues from our coast, 
brings the author of it before us in a picture of the highest moral 
sublimity. And such was Columbus, first and foremost in this 
spirit of maritime enterprise. It matters not that he mistook Cuba for 
a part of a great continent, in his first voyage, and that, in his third 
voyage, he touched at several places on the continent of America, 
without knowing that it was a continent. ‘Though he died ignorant of 
these things, his glory, as a discoverer, is not the less real. It is de- 
sirable, indeed, to come at exact historical truth in these matters; and 
we rejoice, therefore, that the order of discovery is now well settled. 
John and Sebastian Cabot, in the service of England, first reached the 
American continent, and the coast of the United States, 24th June, 
1497. ‘The voyage was performed at their own expense, by which 
they secured to England the title, such as it was, to the territory of 
North-America. 

What a prodigious change in the world’s affairs has since taken 
place! so immense, that it seems almost incredible that the earth had 
been peopled for six thousand years. In the course of three centuries 
such advances have been made in every thing which the bulk of man- 
kind think worth living for, not less than in what relates to moral and 
intellectual elevation, that the previous long lapse of ages seems but 
the infancy of the world, from which the transition to manhood was 
comparatively but the work of a day. Providence appears to have 
conducted mankind to a new world as if for some great overturn in 
human affairs. By this means new political and social! relations were 
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to be introduced ; the shackles of prejudice were to be weakened and 
broken ; minds, released from the bondage of old institutions, were to 
work more freely ; revolutions of feeling and opinion were to be pro- 
duced ; and liberty was to gain a foot-hold, and pursue its march 
triumphantly. All these things were to be known and felt in the old 
world ; and indocile as it might be expected to be, and slow to learn 
as it has been, and could not fail to be, the effects of such lessons are 
still extending for good or ill,—ultimately, we trust, for good. 

Mammon, the idol which has had so many worshipers in all classes, 
from crowned heads to bare feet, was not contemned in the times of 
the early voyagers in search of regions in the west. ‘lhe noble-spirited 
men, who first projected these enterprises, and hazarded their lives in 
the execution of them, were not, indeed, stained by such idolatry. 
But it was otherwise with their sovereigns. When Ferdinand and 
Isabella secured to Columbus, in his first voyage, a tithe of all the 
profits that should accrue from it, nothing was added thereby to the 
zeal of Columbus, sanguine as might be his hopes of discovery and 
final wealth. ‘To have received an outfit more suited to his under- 
taking, than the tardy and grudging preparation of three little ships, 
at the cost of four thousand pounds, would have cheered his heart and 
have enabled him more effectually to gain the favor and active co- 
operation of his crew. After his return from his second voyage, during 
which he suffered unjustly in his reputation, at home, it was by the speci- 
mens of glittering gold, that he brought with him, more than by his vin- 
dication of himself, that his sovereign’s countenance was irradiated. Had 
it not been for this, the ‘ high admiral of all the seas,” and the “ vice- 
roy of all the islands and continents” that he should discover, might 
have striven in vain to appease the wrath of a disappointed master. 
Henry VII. furnished only one of the six ships for the voyage of the 
Cabots ; but his exactions, in regard to the profits, extended only to 
one fifth part. In Ralegh’s scheme for making discoveries and settle- 
ments in those parts of North-America, which had not been subjected 
to any European power, for the execution of which he obtained an 
ample patent from Elizabeth, gold was the great lure held out to the 
queen and all concerned. And when, after his misfortunes and the 
ill-success of his colony, he assigned his patent, he reserved to himself 
a portion of the gold and silver ores to be discovered. The prospect 
of a golden age seems to have delighted the crowned heads of Europe 
and some of the distinguished subjects, in the time of the early voyagers 
to the west, as much as it now does the sovereign of these United States 
and his devoted retainers. 

Riches, however, did not constitute the only motive with those, who 
engaged in early attempts at colonization. A bold and undefined 
spirit of adventure, such as is apt to take possession rather of those 
who have little to lose, than of the affluent, or even of those who are 
at ease in their fortunes, was beginning to work. The spirit was not 
that spirit of avarice, which, though insatiable, stakes nothing upon 
chance. It was cheered, indeed, by dreams of wealth and magnifi- 
cence; but these were only accessory. ‘There seems to have been 
much of public and adventurous spirit, mixed with the hope of personal 
advancement and glory, in the plans and achievements of Ralegh. 
Be these things, however, as they may, he stands forth pre-eminent 
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among the early promoters of colonization in the United States. 
Though baffled in his schemes, he had shown what might be accom- 
plished by due providence and foresight, mingled with energy and 
zeal. Iis, like other first attempts to plant colonies, furnish little 
else than tales of misery, starvation, massacre, and death. It was easy 
for those, who came after him, to see the defects of his plans, and to 
supply them ; to find how he fell short of success, and to provide 
against like failure. ‘This, however, was less perfectly accomplished 
than might have been expected ; for the commencement of the perma- 
nent colony in Virginia, in 1606, was, neither in the number nor in 
the character of the emigrants, such as the exigency of the case re- 
quired. Had it not been for one man, John Smith, who seemed to be 
equal to every occasion, whether it required him to control the refrac- 
tory, to encourage the desponding, to task the idle, or to teach the 
unskillful, the colony would have utterly perished. As it was, not- 
withstanding the repeated additions to the number of colonists during 
the first five years of the existence of the settlement at Jamestown, yet, 
at the close of that period, 1611, it consisted of only two hundred men. 
In that year there were large accessions to their number; good gov- 
ernment was instituted; private property was allotted to individuals, 
and mutually respected by them; and industry succeeded to the re- 
luctant and ineflicient labor, which was performed when the colonists 
had all things in common. For several succeeding years the prosperity 
of the colony was fluctuating, till, in 1619, it received a new impetus 
by the establishment of the colonial assembly, and by the exportation 
from the mother country of “ ninety agreeable females, young and 
incorrupt,’ who were ‘‘ married to the tenants of the company, or to 
men who were able to support them, and who willingly defrayed the 
costs of their passage, which were rigorously demanded.” 

In the progress of colonization, the love of liberty manifested itself 
by rapid gradations. Virginia, the ‘old dominion,” as it is still 
proudly called, early secured to itself a pure democratic government, 
for common municipal purposes, in the assembly of the whole people. 
The colonial assembly, which was afterwards instituted and elected by 
the people, always strove to exercise its rights to the greatest extent, 
and was not scrupulous about encroaching upon the prerogatives of 
the crown, or creating prerogatives of its own. When opportunity 
occurred, the people chose their own governor; and when they could 
not endure one appointed by the crown, the voice of the same people 
compelled the council to eject him from office. Such was the fact in 
the case of the king’s governor, John Harvey, in 1635. The early 
colonial history of Maryland is of the same character; and proceedings 
equally summary as those of the Virginians, and more severe, were 
had in the expulsion of Clayborne from his official supremacy. While 
the assembly acknowledged the duty of allegiance to the king of Eng- 
land, it claimed for itself ‘‘ all such powers as may be exercised by the 
commons of England.” 

Connected with the prevailing spirit of political liberty in the infant 
colonies, was that also of religious freedom. 'Toleration, indeed, was 
not understood, and formed no part of the system of operations, either 
in Virginia or in the eastern colonies; but it was the aim of each col- 
ony te guard against any encroachments upon its own system of doc- 
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trines and ecclesiastical polity. What is remarkable in this case, is, 
that the colony of Maryland, consisting of Roman Catholics in name 
and profession, approached most nearly to the true Catholic church, 
the church universal. Catholics, who were not tolerated in Virginia, 
(which recognized only the Episcopal church,) in Maryland invited 
Christians of all sects to the privileges of the land, assuring them of 
equality, no less in religious than in civil freedom. ‘This was done by 
Sir George Calvert, at the time of the “ fundamental charter,” 1632 ; 
and in 1649, it was more fully and formally set forth in the statutes of 
the government :—‘‘ Whereas, the enforcing of the conscience in mat- 
ters of religion hath frequently fallen out to be of dangerous conse- 
quence in those commonwealths where it has been practised ; and for 
the more quiet and peaceable government of this province, and the 
better to preserve mutual love and amity among the inhabitants, no 
person within this province, professing to believe in Jesus Christ, shall 
be any ways troubled, molested, or discountenanced, for his or her 
religion, or in the free exercise thereof.” ‘The privileges thus secured 
remained undisturbed, till anarchy sprung up in the civil affairs of the 
colony. ‘Then the puritans strove to gain the mastery, and to exclude 
the Catholics, by whose toleration they had come to enjoy all the privi- 
leges of freemen, from the pale of the Christian church. In the 
Assembly of 1654, in which the Puritans gained the ascendency, an 
act was passed securing freedom of conscience, provided it should not 
extend to ‘‘ popery, prelacy, or licentiousness.” Cromwell’s bigotry 
was not comprehensive enough to include the colonies ; and he com- 
manded his commissioners ‘ not to busy themselves about religion, but 
to settle the civil government.” 

In regard to the colonization of New-England, religious freedom 
was not merely an important element in the causes which produced 
emigration—it was itself the great moving cause. The history of the 
** Pilgrims,” who led the way, both before and after they landed on 
these desolate shores, stands out among remarkable events, prominent, 
single, and alone. Pilgrims they may well be called ; not, however, 
like those who visited Jerusalem, Mecca, Rome, or Loretto, in obedi- 
ence to existing and prevalent superstitions, to save their souls by bodily 
penance, or self-infliction, to pay an idolatrous service to a consecrated 
spot or personage; but pilgrims, who, with inflexible purpose, were 
ready to travel the world over, to erect an altar of their own, such as 
their consciences might sanction, such as they trusted God would ap- 
prove. ‘Their history has no parallel. A little band which came forth 
from the ‘‘ Separatists,” in the north of England, under which name, 
a communion of Christians had existed previous to the close of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, at Jast set up their banner at Plymouth, and took posses- 
sion of a portion of the territory of what was afterwards called New- 
England, which, in little more than two centuries, has become peopled 
by more than two millions of souls. They were, in truth, though not 
in name, Independents. They were Independents by abjuring all hu- 
man authority ; by a firm resolve, ‘‘ whatever it might cost them, as the 
Lord’s free people, to join themselves, by covenant, into a church 
state,’ and by a constant maintenance of their resolutions. They 
were such men as never before or since founded a colony. Though 
bred, as most of them certainly were, to husbandry, they knew how to 
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bend their occupations to circumstances. Amsterdam was their first 
resting-place after their flight from England ; but they soon removed 
to Leyden. Brewster, their ruling elder, had once served as a diplo- 
matist in the Low Countries; but now, obliged to learn a trade, he 
became a printer. Bradford, their historian, substituted, for the imple- 
ments and art of husbandry, the art of dying silk. After a residence 
of twelve years in Holland, still feeling very much like strangers in 
the land, for various reasons dissatisfied with their abode, and retaining 
still that lingering love of country, which prompted them to seek an 
alliance with it as close as their principles of civil and religious freedom 
would permit, they embarked for the new world. ‘They had been dis- 
appointed in the schemes which promised to relieve them from the 
hardships incident to solitary and unaided settlers. ‘The auspices of 
the English government afforded not the kind of favor and protection 
which they asked for, or could accept. Their wishes were humble 
enough in temporals ; but no vassalage in spiritual matters, not even 
any inequality, in stipulated terms, would they submit to. Still farther, 
by vile treachery, they were landed on a bleak and barren coast, instead 
of the fertile banks of a noble river. ‘There they were, however, as 
they felt themselves to be, in God’s hands. The number of the colony, 
men, women, and children, conveyed in one ship, consisted of one 
hundred and one. ‘The whole body of males, in this important com- 
monwealth, qualified to act in state affairs, amounted to forty-one. The 
preservation of this colony, under all the circumstances of the case, 
was next to miraculous; and we cannot conceive that any but such 
men could become the instruments of Providence in establishing a 
system of polity, which was to have such a wide and wholesome sway 
as we can now distinctly trace from this little beginning. 

The effects of the leading traits of character of the Pilgrims, and of 
the men of like stamp who came after them, and the influence of their 
institutions, civil, religious, and literary, have never been lost. ‘The 
unyielding Protestant principle—protest against all encroachments 
upon religious freedom—is inscribed on the banner of all sects, how- 
ever much and however inconsistently they may strive to encroach 
upon each other. Learning, liberty, and law, all sanctioned in some 
good degree by religion, have dwelt together in sweet alliance ; and 
the influence of New-England principles and institutions, which have 
formed her sons, have migrated with them to the remote regions of the 
west. 

We have been led to make these cursory reflections upon our prim- 
itive history, by the great pleasure we have enjoyed in reading the first 
volume of Mr. Bancroft’s History of the United States.* This volume 
brings down the history only to the time of the restoration of the Stu- 
arts. ‘The author states, with great frankness, the reasons which have 
induced him to publish this volume by itself—a frankness which should 
be fairly and kindly met. ‘‘ The first volume is now published separ- 
ately, and for a double motive. The work has already occasioned long 
preparation, and its completion will require further years of exertion. 
I have been unwilling to travel so long a journey alone; and desire, as 
I proceed, to correct my own judgement by the criticisms of candor.” 


* A History of the United States, from the Discovery of the American Continent to the present 
time. By George Bancroft. Vol. 1. 
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We have traveled with the author to his present resting-place, with 
uninterrupted pleasure ; but our knowledge of the ground he has passed 
over is not sufficiently minute, in regard to localities, strange persons, 
dates, and historical facts, to induce us to accept his challenge, (so to 
speak,) given, as it is, with perfect modesty, and, as we firmly believe, 
with perfect sincerity—the sincerity of one who has labored for truth, 
and labored successfully, to make it attractive. ‘The modern historian 
is not obliged, (as the father of Grecian history felt himself to be,) 
literally speaking, to travel, for the acquisition of knowledge, over the 
various countries in which the events he is to record happened, and to 
collect thence all the information that can be gathered from personal 
observation and inquiry ; but he has a task in some respects more difli- 
cult and less pleasing. He has not the same excuses for easy credu- 
lity; he is sometimes perplexed by disagreement or contradiction in 
authorities, which he is obliged to weigh, and may overlook the small 
dust of the balance which should turn the scale. We find abundant 
evidence of care, in this respect, in Mr. Bancroft’s history. He is 
fully aware of the historian’s responsibility ; of the distrust which even 
small mistakes may bring upon his reputation for accuracy or fidelity. 
The evidence, upon which we award to him this praise, is not founded 
so much on the number of authorities which he cites, as upon the dili- 
gence with which he compares them, and the discrimination by which 
he arrives at his results. ‘* Pouring out of one phial into another”’ is 
an easy process, and as good an illustration of book-making now, as it 
was in the time of any of the wits of the last century. But to ascer- 
tain the elements of the contents, to find whether the materials of the 
composition are genuine, and duly mingled, is quite another matter. 
And this illustrates the difference between Mr. Bancroft’s toilsome 
work, and the extempore compilations, as they may not improperly be 
called, of those who make up a history from one or two leading author- 
ities, copying all the errors and supplying none of the deficiencies. 
We should, if we were professedly reviewing the work before us, point 
out several instances in which the author has detected errors, some of 
them very important ones, which have passed for verities from one 
historian to another. 

So much for the indispensable though humble qualities of the 
historian. 

One of the great difficulties which Mr. Bancroft has been obliged 
to encounter, and it will be far from being lessened as he proceeds in 
his work, is the preserving of its unity. Such is the extent of our 
country, so various were the circumstances of the early peopling of 
the several colonies, and such was their relative position, sometimes 
wholly disconnected, and sometimes interfering with each other in 
their internal policy, then confederated together for some purposes, 
with no other bond than common danger, or common honor and ben- 
efit, till at last they became one great republic, each still retaining 
its sovereignty, in matters not conceded to the general government,— 
that no little vigilance is required to keep the parts distinct, without 
interference, repetitions, or chasms, and to prevent the less from being 
swallowed up by the greater. We do not see that Mr. Bancroft could 
have arranged the history better, thus far. He begins with the early 
voyages, which resulted in discoveries upon this continent, and pro- 
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ceeds to the history of the several colonies, in separate chapters, 
including the territory acquired by the United States, since the adop- 
tion of the federal constitution. Florida, of course, comes in, the first- 
born colony within the present territorial limits of the United States, 
and the last adopted. By the arrangement he has chosen, he has 
been able, without blending the history of the provinces together, to 
preserve the chronological order of events in the several portions of 
the history, which closes with a view of the colonies of New-England, 
as a united people ; and such they certainly were in manners, princi- 
ples, and feelings ; in the spirit of liberty and order, and of resistance 
to oppression. New-Belgium is omitted. It is reserved for the next 
volume, ‘to give unity to the account.” Of the wisdom of this 
decision we have some doubts; but we are willing to submit to the 
author’s better means of judging in the case. While the northern 
and the southern colonies differed from each other, and the two south- 
ern colonies were opposed one to the other, in religion, yet we trace, 
through the whole, that all-pervading spirit of liberty, which tended 
constantly to bind them together, and could not fail ultimately to lead 
to that toleration, the true principles of which, only one man in the 
colonies, and, so far as we know, in all Christendom, properly under- 
stood, or had the courage to avow. ‘That man was Roger Williams. 
It is this pervading spirit of freedom, which the author distinctly 
traces and keeps continually in view, that constitutes, if we may bor- 
row a phrase from the drama, the main action of the history, whose 
unity is so far strictly preserved. ‘The bearing and tendencies of this 
spirit are eloquently set forth. We shall, doubtless, see, in the sequel 
of the author’s work, how this spirit, every where diffused, was con- 
centrated, and was made to secure a glorious result; and how matters 
of faith and conscience, private in their nature and obligations, and 
which are coupled with man’s destiny hereafter, became merged in 
great public and united efforts for this conservation of liberty. 

If the plan of our journal allowed an extended review, we should 
enter at some length into an examination of the first volume of Mr. 
Bancroft’s work, in order to illustrate his merits in regard to the 
higher qualities of an historian. We should speak of his philosophical 
discrimination in the judgements which he renders concerning human 
actions and events, as affected by motives and circumstances ; of his 
Sagacity in tracing effects from their causes; of the charms of elo- 
quence, so gracefully mingled with facts, that he is never dull, and so 
harmoniously allied to philosophy, that he never chills the reader with 
what is purely oracular and didactic. Witness his character of the 
Puritans, which, however, with all reverence be it said, is, perhaps, 
even too apologetical. We should add the happy parallelisms, which 
spring up from his full mind, between persons and between events, 
such as are not suggested by contemporaneous existence, or juxtaposi- 
tion, but by a wide knowledge of the characters and actions of distin- 
guished men, and of great historical facts in their circumstances, pro- 
gress, and final issue; the enlarged views which are taken, inciden- 
tally, indeed, of the comparative advances of nations in commerce, 
civil institutions, and intellectual culture; the political and moral 
reflections which abound, without effort or ostentation ; and, if we 
may pass from the greater to the less, various little gems in the way of 
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anecdote, allusion, or illustration, which are scattered through his 
pages. And we should not forget to speak, also, of his narration, 
simple, spirited, and clear. 

Mr. Bancroft asked us two years ago, whether we were ever to have 
a good history of the United States ; or,—as we should say, if called 
upon as a witness,—words to that effect. We did not then know how 
deeply interested he was or might be in the question; but now, if we 
may judge of the middle and end, from the beginning of his work, we 
are ready for a reply, which, after what we have said, need not be 
offered in a new form; and we trust he will find a more satisfactory 
reply in his consciousness of fidelity and ability well applied, and in 
the gratitude of the public, which, when it is well deserved and fairly 
earned, it is at least a pardonable weakness of humanity to value and 
to enjoy. 


MY SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY. 
There is nothing in heaven or earth not treated of in my Philosophy. 


I nave invented a new system of Philosophy, and I am happy to 
announce to the public the completely satisfactory termination of my 
labors on the subject. I first modeled it ten years ago. I have ful- 
filled to the letter the injunction of the ancient poet, Horatius Flaccus, 
namely, to keep my work nine years before publishing. In the mean 
time it has received all the reviews, revisions, alterations, amendments, 
and improvements, that human ingenuity could suggest or devise. It 
is now perfect. 

I have given this system the name of Phrenodontology, a name de- 
rived from three Greek words :—qg«voz, the mind, odovc, odevtos, a 
tooth, and Aoyo:, the word or doctrine. (I explain for the benefit of 
the unlearned, as this system is of universal application.) ‘* Phreno- 
dontology,” therefore, means the doctrine of the mind in connection 
with the teeth—and not as some trifling minds would interpret it, ‘ in 
the teeth of Phrenology.”” This system is not in the teeth of Phren- 
ology. It does away, entirely, Phrenology, Materialism, Idealism, Scep- 
ticism, and all other similar vanities. ‘The questions will not be asked 
—‘ Are you a Phrenodontologist ?”’ ‘‘ Are you a disciple of the great * 
Dr. Glinzknecht, the father of Phrenodontology ?”’ ‘* Do you believe 
in Phrenodontology?” It may possibly be asked in the wilds of Ethi- 
opia, ‘‘ Have you heard of the System!” But even this will soon 
cease to require an answer. Every body will know, every body will 
believe, every body will practise it. It is, consequently, far beyond 
the reach of criticism or satire. 

I perceive the reader is impatient to know more of this truly won- 
derful science. One instant more, and I will commence some account 
of it. But first [ wish to take notice of an objection to the name I 
have given it—an objection to the name, (observe, gentle reader,) to 
the name, and not to the science. Some minds of little thought and 





* Tam happy to be able to assume this tithe without canity, of which quality my Phrenodonto 
logical development shows that I have none. It is a title which must be universally accorded to 
me. 
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slow observation have remarked, that, from the similarity of the name, 
Phrenodontology might be confounded with Phrenology. If there be 
any, who, upon second thought, come to such a conclusion, let them 
read the tenth sentence in this article, and be convinced that their 
conclusion is incorrect. Now for the doctrines :— 

First. ‘The mind of man is situated in, and developed upon, his 
teeth. Here the question arises—* What is the mind?” I answer, 
the compound of all mental and moral qualities, propensities, and sen- 
timents. ‘This is evident, for, if it be asked, ‘‘ What is the compound 
of all mental and moral qualities, propensities, and sentiments ?”’ what 
but the mind? Any one, therefore, who doubts the truth of my defi- 
nition of the mind, should be placed, as soon as may be, in the hospital 
for idiots, for the foundation of which hospital—to be conducted upon 
purely Phrenodontolegical principles—I have made a provision of one 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars in my will. (£ wish I could afford 
to have it put in operation now; but as I have not yet received from 
the government of any of the nations of the earth, the pensions they 
will undoubtedly award me, on the receipt and knowledge of my sys- 
tem, I think the scheme impracticable. ) 

“The mind of man lies in his teeth.” This proposition requires 
no proof. As soon as it is stated, we perceive the utter absurdity of 
the doctrine inculcated by the Phrenologists, and so generally believed, 
that the brain is the seat of the mind. If facts, however, are required, 
we can state them. ‘The only difficulty is in selecting from the vast 
mass with which we are surrounded. 1 will relate a circumstance 
which once happened to myself, and by which I nearly lost my life. 
It was about eight years ago—two years alter 1 had discovered my 
system. Had I lost my life before my system was revealed to the world 
—but no—I ’I] not dwell upon the thought. 

I was walking along the street, one day, when I observed a man ap- 
proaching me, who, as I judged from the shape of his face, had a 
remarkable protuberance in the internal dexter corner of the second 
molar of the left lower jaw, where is situated the organ that would 
make a mana murderer. I should have avoided him, had my caution* 
been great. As it was, my curiosity being far more developed, I ap- 
proached, and stopped him. ‘ Bless me!” said I, “ my dear sir, will 
you have the kindness to let me look into your mouth a moment ?” 
His looks expressed what I then took to be surprise, but what, upon 
recollection, [ am satisfied must have been demoniacal rage and malice. 
Further than this, he made me no answer, but opened his mouth in 
such a manner as a shark would, when about to bite a man’s head off. 
I have, a thousand times since, shuddered at the thought of my situa- 
tion at that moment. It was as I had supposed,—the organ of murder 
was horribly developed. ‘ Well, sir,” said he, in a voice of thunder, 
“what is the result of your examination of my mouth?’ “ T should 
think, sir,” was my reply, ‘‘ that you were more likely to have com- 
mitted a murder than any person of my acquaintance.” ‘ What, 
sir,” said he, * Tt is a fact, sir,” said I, “ for 4 
I should have said more, but he gave me such a blow, that it laid me 
stunned upon the pavement, thus showing to all, what Z was perfectly 
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do you —— 


* T have adopted many terms from the late seience of Phrenology, as [ find them convenient ; 
and the science, being superseded aud defunct, has no further use for thei. 
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aware of before, viz. his murderous disposition. 1 have never met 
this man since, and I have no doubt that he was a murderer, escaped 
from justice. My fall, however, proved a fortunate one for me; for it 
knocked out one of my front teeth, contaiming the organ of avarice. 
Before this fall, I was, it must be confessed, exceedingly avaricious,— 
afterwards the propensity left me entirely. 

This leads me to state a fact that is, probably, unknown to most 
of the world. Every body has heard of the horse whom his master 
taught to live on shavings, but who, unfortunately for the cause of the 
experiment, died soon after he had acquired that faculty. Well; that 
horse belonged to me, and I was the master, who succeeded in teaching 
him this mode of nourishing himself. ‘The way it happened was as 
follows :—I had observed one day, (it was just after the discovery of 
Phrenodontology,) that this horse had the organ of docility, which is 
situated in one of the incisors of the upper jaw, very prominently devel- 
oped. My avarice suggested to me the idea of teaching him to live 
upon shavings alone. He soon acquired the power, but (alas!) died 
soon after. I discovered, after his death, that his organ of vitativeness 
was extremely small. I have his jaws in my collection, which the 
curious are invited to call and see. Since the loss of my avarice, my 
curiosity and my love of science would have led me to try the same 
experiment with another horse ; but I never have been able to find 
one equal in docility to my lost nag. 

A lady once informed me that one of her sons had a propensity to 
steal. We would steal any thing and every thing that came in his 
way ; and she applied to me, as she said, because she knew me to be 
versed in matters of the mind, and she wished me to devise some pun- 
ishment for her son, that would be likely to effect a change in his 
mind. I requested leave to examine his teeth. ‘The boy was sent 
for, although the mother could not see what his teeth had to do with 
his thievery. [examined his Phrenodontological development, and 
found the organ I expected prominent. I immediately advised his 
mother to have one of his bicuspridate teeth extracted. The operation 
was performed, and the boy has not been known to steal since. 

Having proved this point, then, we come to the second proposition. 
But no,—I ought not to go any farther with this,—for I would not 
deprive any one of any of the pleasure they will derive from the peru- 
sal of my work,—the ‘ Outlines of the System of Phrenodontology,’— 
now offered to the world, and for sale at any of the bookstores. I am 
naturally inclined to be prolix. Il once made a stump-speech nine 
hours long, and, probably, should not have stopped then, had not I 
been arrested and sent to bedlam for an insane man. But in my 
“ Outlines,’—which the reader had better buy immediately,—I have, 
I fear, been too concise, the whole work being comprised in one small- 
printed folio volume of seven thousand pages. Only think, gentle 
reader, but seven thousand small-printed folio pages, upon such a sub- 
ject as PHRENODONTOLOGy ! 
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SCENES IN EUROPE. 
VIEW FROM THE JURA—GENEVA, AND THE SHORES OF LAKE LEMAN. 


Tue Count Contarini Fleming pauses, in the narrative of his life, 
to thank the Lord, that on the eighteenth day of August, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-six, standing on the height of Mount Jura, 
he beheld the whole range of the High Alps, with Mont Blanc in the 
centre, without a cloud. With equal gratitude, I remember that on 
the second day of August, six years afterwards, the same glorious 
spectacle was revealed to my astonished eye. 

At sunset the day before, I reached Poligny, a small French village 
at the foot of the Jura, having traversed the whole distance , from 
Paris. ‘Toiling up a steep ascent, for a mile or more, I found myself 
on an extensive plain, which stretches along the summit of the moun- 
tains, and turned back to take a last look at France, whose frontier I 
was soon to pass. ‘The face of the country was now entirely changed. 
I had reached a bleak and mountainous region, inhabited by bears 
and wolves, and forming a strong contrast to the rich plain over which 
I had been traveling. ‘The road lay along the mountains, sometimes 
only a narrow shelf; on one side, the inaccessible wall of rocks ; on 
the other, a fearful abyss, which the traveler almost dreads to gaze 
into. ‘Thus I continued all night. The next morning, I was still 
winding along the Jura. About noon, turning a short corner in the 
road, I passed the summit of the mountain, and Switzerland, with all 
its beauty and all its grandeur, burst at once upon the view. Far 
down beneath me, spread out like a map, was the beautiful valley, 
traversed by the lake Leman, all smiling in its summer glories, richly 
cultivated, and planted thick with tree and hedge,—towns scattered 
over its surface, and studding the margin of the lake. On the oppo- 
site side of this rich valley, rose the Alps, a wild, chaotic pile, shape- 
less, vast, and awful,—the monuments of earth’s commencement. 
Above them all, were seen the pinnacles of Mont Blanc, their eternal 
snows glancing and glittering in the sun-rays, which fell powerless 
upon them. I descended the Jura, crossed the plain, and was soon 
established in my hotel at Geneva. 

The city is beautifully situated on a hill, which it covers at the foot 
of the lake : it is strongly fortified: a wall and a double moat, broad 
and deep, surround it on every side, except where it is washed by the 
lake and the Rhine, which must be crossed by those entering from 
France. he hill, on which the city stands, rises abruptly from the 
plain on every side; a single street runs along the highest ridge; then 
others lower down, parallel with it, like stairs, which leaves room on 
the land side for many fine terraces, which are occupied by the 
elegant houses of the nobles and the wealthy bankers. ‘There is a 
charming promenade, shaded by elms, on the summit of the wall, and 
the rampart affords a view of a rich plain, with clustering trees, 
extending some miles, and walled round by the impassable rocks of 
the Alps. 

Among the greatest curiosities of the place, are the manufactories 
of watches, which have been greatly increased of late years. Instead 
of the small chamber, approached by a dark, narrow lane, which Miss 
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Edgeworth describes, and the only spot in the wide world where the 
caterpillar, the singing-bird, and the magical bracelet could be fabri- 
cated, whole streets are now occupied by magazines and manufacto- 
ries, where every kind of musical toy, and every variety of watches, 
are made and exposed for sale. A distinct branch in the trade of a 
Geneva watch-maker, is to smuggle his merchandize into France, 
which he does in defiance of the custom-house officers. By paying 
one dollar additional to the price of the watch, you may have it de- 
livered at any house in Paris at an appointed time ; and instances of 
failure are almost unknown. 

The environs of Geneva and the borders of the lake are more in- 
teresting than the city itself. ‘The shores of lake Leman seem to have 
long been the resort of great minds. At l’ernay, near Geneva, Vol- 
taire fixed his residence. At Coppet, near the water, stands the fine 
chateau, the property of Necker, and the retreat of his gifted daughter 
in her exile from France. I walked through the lofty and spacious 
halls, in company with an acquaintance and friend of Madame de Stael. 
I was particularly interested in visiting the littke chamber which she 
used for her study; the whole arrangement of the room, the same plain 
and simple furniture, are carefully preserved as she left them. ‘The 
chateau, though kept in perfect order, is rarely inhabited, but seems 
to be abandoned to the memory of those, who once occupied it, and to 
the pilgrims who visit it. 

On the same side of the lake, at Lausanne, was the abode of Gib- 
bon; and farther up, at Clareno, the favorite haunt of Rousseau, the 
traveler traces the sceres of the Nouvelle Eloise. On the opposite 
shore, and at no great distance from Geneva, I saw the house which 
Byron occupied ; it is smal!, but very neat; surrounded by trees, and 
separate from any other habitation. 

A steam-boat runs daily frem Geneva to the head of the lake ; and I 
determined to make the voyage, that I might visit the famed Castle of 
Chillon. 

The waters of the lake are beautifully clear, and have a peculiar 
blue tinge, which adds to their charms. In some places the water is 
a thousand feet deep. Where it is shallow, the bed of sparkling white 
sand which pervades the whole, may be distinctly seen. Six or seven 
hours were occupied by the veyage to Villeneuve, at the head of the 
lake, the boat teuching at the different villages along the shore, for 
passengers. Arrived there, the first object was to visit the Castle of 
Chillon, which ts distant only a mile from the town. It stands on an 
immense rock, which rises abruptly from the lake, and is separated 
from the shore by a moat, that is passed by a drawbridge. The castle 
probably remains nearly the same as when first built—a huge, irregular 
mass of walls, towers, and battlements, with small windows and narrow 
loop-holes,—a monument of days that will never return. It was erected 
in 1238, by Amadeus, Count of Savoy, and was intended to command 
the defile, where the Rhone enters the lake. I entered the castle, 
and, finding a guide, inquired immediately for the dungeon described 
by Byron. We first passed through a door from the court-yard, into a 
cellar adjoining the prison. Here a stone stairway conducts into a 
dark dungeon, the roof of which is of massive blocks of stone, formed 
4n gothic arches, and supported by immense pillars. Passing from this 
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by a narrow door, cut in the thick wall, I descended a few steps in 
the dungeon which is the scene of Byron’s poem. It is hewn in the 
rock on which the castle stands, and a row of massy columns supports 
the roof. Three of these columns have an iron ring, to which the 
chain of the prisoner was fastened ; and one of them is much worn by 
the chain, as the captive walked round. On the middle column, I ob- 
served the name of Byron, cut by himself in the stone. ‘The windows 
are small, and high up, so that it is impossible to look out of them ; 
and the eternal washing of the waves against the sides of the dungeon, 
adds to the dreariness of the place, and seems to speak wearily of the 
slow lapse of time. Other portions of the castle reveal their own hor- 
rors. One of the highest chambers was arranged like the fatal room 
in Cumnor-hall, with a trap-door, which yielded to the step of the 
victim, and he was plunged to the deepest vaults beneath, where his 
bones crumbled, and the tale of his murder was never told. 

Leaving the castle, I turned my steps again towards the village. On 
the way, I ascended a hill by the road side, and sat down to contem- 
plate the scene before me. ‘There was the beautiful lake beneath my 
feet, gilded by the setting sun, whose rays played on the glittering pin- 
nacles of the Alps, which rose awfully from the water’s edge. On my 
Jeft was the little town of Villeneuve, said to have been founded by 
the Romans; the straggling and ruinous wall, and the heavy gate-way, 
announcing great, but unknown, age. On the right hand was the 
frowning castle of Chillon; and still farther were seen the little vil- 
lages and neat farms which skirt the lake shore. I could not help 
meditating upon the scenes, which the spot had witnessed. ‘There, 
the ancient Gaul had found the way to a more genial clime. ‘There, 
the legions of France had, in modern times, passed to their nation’s 
wonted haunt, the sunny lands of Italy. There, the Ancient Roman 
had placed his mark, to point out the limits of the habitable world ; 
and there the half savage, half civilized knight of Savoy had fought, 
and won the rich province of Vaud. Nation after nation had traversed 
these paths, and hardly left a trace of their existence; age after age 
had rolled away, and still nature looked blooming and young, and 
seemed to mock at the gray old age of the few monuments man had 
left. The mountain rocks showed no mark of time; the snow was 
white and pure on their summits; the luxuriant forests, the rich 
meadows, the smiling, vine-clad hills, all looked fresh and youthful ; 
and yet, I knew that man had dwelt here, and cultivated these lands 
for thousands of years. ‘The few tottering monuments of his power, 
which remained, spoke forcibly of the generations which have passed 
away, and formed a powerful contrast to the surrounding freshness 
and beauty. C. 
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RELIGIOUS DOUBTS. 


Tuere has been nothing, since the Reformation, that has so effect- 
ually aided the cause of our religion, as the doubts thrown upon its 
authenticity, within the last half century, by writers of acknowledged 
learning and abilities. ‘The attention of mankind was awakened, 
slumbering talent was roused, quiet and unostentatious piety was 
quickened, whenever and in whatever point the cause of Christianity 
was attacked. Doubts were started, and in the same instant solved. 
Infidelity put on a gay dress, and walked forth at noon-day ; it display- 
ed, however, the ingenious and deceptive habiliments which concealed 
its deformities, but for a moment; it was stripped with certain celerity, 
and exposed naked to the sight; it plunged again, almost as soon as 
it was seen, into night; it sought out its old companions, darkness 
and corruption, for it could not withstand the perfect day; it shrunk 
away from the touch of the children of light. ‘The atheist and infidel 
then resorted to the pen; they dared not call the people together to 
make them proselytes,—they were afraid of the sound of their voices, 
when their impiety came upon the lip. The case is now altered. 
The objects of attack are not the same; the mode of conducting it is 
widely different. 

Let us pause a moment, and see who are the men, whom the athe- 
ists of the present day look to, and appeal to, for support ;—we may 
find that they never dreamed of being authority to such followers as 
are led, by their precepts and arguments, to despise the religion of 
their fathers,—the blessed boon of a kind God, who, in dispensing it, 
conferred upon mankind, new and exalted ideas of virtue, freedom, 
and justice, and started us, by its magic power, in a race, in which 
all who run, may read practical lessons, of the deepest and purest 
wisdom. Hume, Voltaire, Gibbon, D’Alembert, and others of their 
school, spake through their writings, to reading and reflecting men. 
They wrote, as philosophers, and they thought to create a new school, 
only among the disciples of philosophy ; they endeavored to display 
their abilities as ingenious reasoners; they were captivated with the 
speciousness of their own arguments, and what were meant as doubts 
or ingenious speculations, at first, took, in the heat of argument, the 
sliape of convictions to their minds. This class of infidels, if such 
they really were, have disappeared ; they failed of their effect; their 
aim, which was to attack and subdue the convictions of learned and 
refined men, fell entirely short of its object ; they were met and refuted, 
and cease to command, upon the subject of religion, the slightest 
respect. rood came out of the evil they intended ; the poison they 
sought to administer, was rendered innocuous by an antidote, prepared 
for that occasion, but which will always be at hand hereafter; for we 
owe to the works of infidelity the most useful illustrations, and the 
most perfect vindications of Christianity, that can possibly be found ; 
they remain bulwarks against the attacks of atheism to all future time, 
whilst the particular enemies, they were raised against, have passed 
away, and are fast being forgotten. 

There have been others, who have proclaimed their religious doubts 
to the world, partly because they were too impure and unholy in their 
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lives to be benefited by Christianity, and partly because they strove 
for distinction in every way, except the right and honest one; for 
virtue and piety were not to their tastes, and ill accorded with their 
pursuits. Poets, of all other persons the most blameable, have been 
infidels, though seldom daring to weave the web of direct irreligion 
and blasphemy in their verse. ‘They have cut themselves off from the 
highest fount of inspiration, because they dared not look up to heaven 
and behold a God. Byron, the most popular of modern English poets, 
whose life was as abandoned and disgusting as some of his poetry was 
beautiful and sublime, pretended to doubt the truth of the Christian 
religion. But he had not the boldness, or sincerity of conviction, suf- 
ficient to make his verses the direct channel of infidelity. He wrote 
generally in better moments, and his duwbts would hardly have been 
known, had they not been raked together, by those whose interest it 
was and is, to make the most advantage of his vices,—to throw over his 
life a sickly shade of sentimentality, and gild his impiety and crimes, 
by calling them the eccentricities and wonders of genius. He and his 
friends, who sympathized with him, are to be pitied; they have reaped 
their reward, and we sicken, as we contemplate their dark hours, the 
result of flagitious indulgence and vitiating pursuits. It was necessary 
that such men as Byron and Shelly should be disbelievers in all future 
accountability, to make their faith in keeping with their lives. 

There is still another class, with Paine at their head, who pro- 
claimed infidelity to the world for popular and political effect. They 
labored to break down all regard for the laws, by destroying the influ- 
ence of religion upon the good order of society. ‘They stirred up the 
elements of revolution, by removing all sense of religious obligation 
from the people ; they displaced the magistrate from the bench, they 
hurled the lawgiver from his seat, they set the tide of human blood 
flowing in torrents, by absolving man from all notions of accountability 
to God, or respect to his laws. They, too, have passed away, and the 
blood, which they caused to be shed, has sunk into the ground; and 
the withering groans, and dreadful curses, and expiring wailings of 
thousands, who died from their movements, have gone up to meet them 
again at the judgement seat of God. 

All the writers, of whom we have spoken, failed in bringing to their 
cause the intelligent and educated. Notwithstanding their talents, 
their beautiful fancy, their captivating sentiment, or their profound 
learning upon all other subjects, they have made no impression upon 
the great body of learning, wisdom, and piety, which has distinguished 
the last half century. ‘The weapons of ridicule and sophistry, no 
matter how bravely wielded against the religion of Christ, have left 
untouched its chief support. ‘They have struck among the ignorant 
and unreflecting, whom the proud historian or imaginative bard never 
thought of. We do not mean to assert, that religious dowbts have not 
been created in the minds of men of the highest order of intelligence 
and education,—for the nature of an inquiring mind is to doubt; but 
we do say, that the attempts of infidel writers to convert those doubts 
into downright atheism have utterly failed, and that the attempt has 
brought out solution upon solution, until the wavering in faith have 
become firm believers. Hence we say, that so far as the most intelli- 
gent and best informed are concerned, the attempts of atheists, to 
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make proselytes, have been entirely defeated, wherever they have 
been made. No respectable author can be found now, who under- 
takes to reason in favor of infidelity, or to urge arguments against the 
Christian religion. ‘The work is now carried on by a less respectable 
class, who either have not the hardihood or power to wield the pen 
effectually in the cause, and who operate upon a more ignorant and 
unenlightened set of men, in a different form. Men, whose fathers 
met to worship God, are called together, to blaspheme him; and in 
this Christian community, infidelity may be listened to, every day in 
the week ; it is publicly proclaimed, and little children are carried by 
their parents, to hear the Name, they should be taught to utter every 
morning and night in their prayers, ridiculed and despised. 

Some of our readers will stare with incredulity, when we tell them, 
that, amongst us, the worst of infidelity is thus going on. [t is carried 
forward in a way, that cannot be met, except by the united voice of 
Christians, who value the blessings of virtue and good order, It does 
not come out, champion-like, before the world, to stand or fall before 
it; but deals its poisons to the ear of the young, the uneducated, and 
the wicked, who have no sympathy for virtue, and who would, if they 
could, tear its gentle ties from our hearts and conduct. ‘The oracle 
of blasphemy has the whole field to himself; he speaks before an 
assembly, where no one can answer, and the arguments, which failed 
to pervert the wise, are lavished by him, second-handed, upon the 
foolish. Ifmen regard aright the blessings of the Christian religion,— 
if it be what its professors have claimed for it, a precious gift from 
God to man,—if infidelity be an evil and a curse, stalking through 
the land,—the atheist should be exposed to public scorn. He cannot 
be openly met, as we have shown, for he skulks from the open field, 
and traverses, where opposition cannot reach him. Our religious 
doubts, each one must solve for himself; and we are not to allow the 
profligate disbeliever to solve them for us ; we are not to go up to him 
as an oracle, who acts the part of an advocate ; but in our own breasts 
the judge must be found,—upon our own consciences must the ver- 
dict be rendered. 

The wisdom of man consists in self-knowledge : If his rules of con- 
duct and belief are formed by a reflection upon, and acquaintance with, 
himself, we may be sure that he will not go far from the path of recti- 
tude and truth. ‘l’o him, who suffers from religious doubts, we recom- 
mend a strict self-examination,—to find out, from what cause his 
doubts arise, and we have no fear of the issue; he will work out con- 
viction, that cannot be shaken,—that the atheist will not attack, with- 
out disgrace and defeat. We shall take occasion to speak of infidelity 
and its causes, in another number. F. 
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TRANSPLANTATION OF TREES. 


Tue Marquis de Chastelleux traveled through a considerable part of 
the territory of the Atlantic states, during the revolutionary war, and 
published a volume of sketches, which have gained no little notoriety. 
They had the merit, at least, of showing the First Impressions of a 
foreigner, well qualified to scrutinize the surface of men and manners, 
ifno more ; and the following lively passage is but one among very 
many, which might be cited, to illustrate the strange aspect a country 
like ours, situated as it was at the time of these travels, must have 
worn to the eye of an inhabitant of the elder hemisphere. In the 
course of a ride between Farmington and Litchfield, the Marquis had 
occasion to inquire into the history of what is called, in some sections, 
to this day, a clearing. It was ‘the work of a single man, who, in 
the course of a year, had cut down several arpents of wood, and had 
built himself a house in the middle of a pretty extensive territory he 
had cleared.” Then, after remarking, that, subsequently, he had 
found these improvements, or new settlements, going on in all the 
wildest and remotest regions of America he had traversed, the Mar- 
quis proceeds to describe the mode in which these things were com- 
monly effected. 

After the choice of a location in the wilderness, and the purchase of 
it, he says the settler “there conducts [the American translation] a 
cow, some pigs, and two indifferent horses, which do not cost him 
above four guineas each.” Certain provisions also are laid in, and 
then commences the attack on the forest. 

“ He begins with felling all the smaller trees, and some strong branches of the 
larger ones: these he makes use of as fences for the first field he wishes to clear. 
He next boldly attacks those immense oaks, or pines, which one would take for 
the ancient lords of the territory he is usurping ; he strips them of their bark, or 
lays them all round with his axe. These trees, mortally wounded, are the next 
spring robbed of their honors ; their leaves no longer spring, their branches fall, 
and their trunk becomes a hideous skeleton. This trunk seems still to brave the 
efforts of the new colonist; but where there are the smallest chinks or crevices, 
it is surrounded by fire, and the flames consuiae what the iron was unable to 
destroy,” &c. Ke. 

What an air of vitality is there in this description. It sketches a 
complete Homeric contest, in which the trees have just as vigorous a 
part to play as the cclonist who “ attacks’ them; and the circum- 
stance, subsequently mentioned, that the latter builds himself, after a 
short time, a shelter, in the shape of a /og-hut, and then finds himself 
truly ‘“‘a comfortable planter,” infallibly recalls that barbarous cus- 
tom, which some of the heroes of clden time practised, of not only 
stripping the bodies of the dead, but converting the very skulls of the 
poor men into drinking-cups—and, for aught we can say, into porrin- 
gers, pill-boxes, and other utensils not fit to be named. 

The simile is a fair one, and is as applicable to our day as to that of 
the pioneers who have made our paths straight before us in the wilder- 
ness. Just such would seem to be the feeling between the squatter, 
or the accredited settler, and the forest into which he migrates, be the 
same in the state of Maine, or in the territory of Michigan. He looks 
upon so many trees, for the most part, as so many Indians in war-time 
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No mercy is to be shown them. They must be cut down and cast out, 
root and branch, like the Pequots—so far, that ss, as the boundaries 
and title-deeds of the invader give him the right of massacre. Ifa 
few survive the general ruin— 


Rari nantes in gurgite vasto— 


it is either because the destroyer is weary of his work, or because he 
chooses—much in the spirit which a cat shows in the tuition of a 
mouse—to reserve something, with a view of continuing the bloody 
entertainment of destruction at a more convenient season. With some 
certainty, however, you may rely on his exterminating the whole tribe, 
men, women, and children; and rather than even leave a few of 
‘those immense oaks,” to be the Sachems of fresh generations, he 
will, some ten years after his task of devastation is completed, labor to 
supply their places by setting out, with infinite pains, an avenue of 
beechen bean-poies half trimmed, or sundry beggarly poplars, of foreign 
stock, nearly corresponding, in both appearance and substance, to the 
human hordes sometimes introduced among us from the same sections 
of the world. 

This hostility to the noblest of our native vegetation has not been 
confined to those individuals who have had personal occasion to meet 
that enemy in the “ field.’ Neither, in their case, or more generally, 
has it ceased with the circumstances which gave it birth. Those, 
who have gone into the forest, with axe on shoulder, might be excused 
for regarding that forest very much as Captain Church and his soldiers 
regarded King Philip and his noblest Wampanoags, when “ the army 
raised a great shout” at the fall of the miserable monarch of the woods. 
The habit of contending and conquering,—as the new settler in this 
country always has been obliged, more or less, to contend against and 
conquer, alike, the savage and the greenwood tree,—must be expected 
to encourage both combativeness and destructiveness, and to leave on 
the individual’s mind, at the best, some feeling of contemptuous preju- 
dice. Hence, the disparagement of forest trees, and of arboriculture, 
is an Americanism—like the lingering dislike which the mass of our 
population have ever had for the aborigines. 

Under these circumstances, what progress could be looked for in 
the art of transplantation among Americans? For that matter, indeed, 
it has made no great progress any where ; and this lack of attention 
to such a subject, in England and the other old countries especially, 
is really one of the wonders of the day. It is wonderful, we mean to 
say, that, among an inventive, intelligent, industrious people, to whom 
luxury and enormous wealth every day offer every inducement to 
carry the arts and sciences to their utmost length, for all conceivable 
purposes—and where no pecuniary consideration is too great to be 
sacrificed even to mere fashion, without reference to utility, beauty, 
or propriety—it should have continued universally customary till within 
fifteen years or less, and very generally so to this moment, for the 
richest proprietors of the most splendidly situated estates to commence 
the embellishment of them, so far as trees are concerned, (a principal 
feature of course, in every landscape,) with planting such shoots, 
sprigs, and poles, as it must require some thirty or forty years to render 
any thing like a decoration. In a word, men have been content to 
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plant trees for their posterity, instead of themselves; and no wonder 
that such an act, under such circumstances, should be considered, as 
Washington Irving calls it, a proof of a generous mind. 

The truth is, that a large tree may just as well be transplanted, so 
far as the vitality and prosperity of the tree are concerned, as a small 
one. In the words of Sir Henry Stuart—‘‘ Size, in an art founded 
on scientific principles, is a mere matter of choice and expenditure ; for 
trees of the greatest size are as susceptible of removal, as those of the 
least.” 

Let us look a little into the proof of this bold assertion, for it is evi- 
dent enough, if it be true, that it indicates the establishment of a new 
art, and one which, sooner or later, in all civilized countries, must be 
in great demand. 

The transplantation of large trees, in past ages, has occurred very 
rarely, and has generally, in those few cases, been accomplished at a 
vast expense of money, and an equal sacrifice of materials. ‘The in- 
stances, however, are quite enough to prove the practicability of the 
process. Pliny speaks of elms twenty feet high, near Rome, being 
removed into vineyards, for the training of vines; and mentions also 
the transplantation of a fir, which had a tap-root eight feet long, reck- 
oning from the place where it was broken off in the process. The 
younger Seneca, writing from the villa of Scipio Africanus, says he 
had there learned the art of removing a whole orchard of old trees; 
and that, after the third or fourth year, they produced an abundant 
crop of fruit. Virgil, also, refers to the occasional skill of the Roman 
husbandmen in the same art. 

In modern times, the principal case is that of Count Maurice, of 
Nassau, who was governor of Brazil, in 1636, when that settlement 
was in the hands of the Dutch. He resided on a dreary island, at the 
confluence of two rivers. ‘There was neither tree nor bush upon it 
when he erected a palace, and laid out his grounds. He then covered 
them with the finest trees, of various species—‘ the choicest fruits of 
a tropical climate, the orange, the citron, the ananas, solicited at once 
the sight, the smell, and the taste ;”” and, to crown all, seven hundred 
cocoa trees were planted over the estate, large numbers of them hav- 
ing a stature of from thirty to fifty feet, up to the lowermost branches, 
and an age of seventy or eighty years. ‘The result appears to have 
been successful in the highest degree. 

Other instances are recorded of Evelyn, in his famous Sylva, and of 
a French Mareschal, who removed huge oaks at the Chateau de Fiat, 
not many years after the count’s experiment, and perhaps in conse- 
quence of his success. ‘The Elector Palatine transplanted a num- 
ber of large lime-trees, and they ‘ prospered rarely well,” as Evelyn 
states, notwithstanding they were taken up in midsummer, and their 
heads cut off (according to the barbarous old custom) in the outset. 

Louis XIV. of France, however, bore the palm away in this art, 
from all his cotemporaries. About the year 1670, having ascertained 
the extent to which the process was carried by the ancients, he under- 
took to decorate the royal residences, at Versailles and ‘Trianon, in 
the same manner. ‘Thus, it is said, was removed nearly the whole of 
what is still called the Bois de Boulogne, a distance of about two 
leagues and a half, to its present site. ‘The traces of the operation 
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are yet visible in the rectilinear disposition of the tress, and the ma- 
chine used on the occasion was preserved as a Curiosity for a long 
time afterwards. 

The English took the hint from some of these experiments, and we 
accordingly find Evelyn stating that he had himself seen trees trans- 
planted “almost as big as his waist.” Rich noblemen occasionally 
tried the process, though at a great expense, and doubtless with a 
frequent want of success. A Devonshire proprietor is said to have 
removed oaks as large as twelve oxen could draw. Lord Fitz- 
harding, who lived in Evelyn’s day, was in the habit of transplanting 
oaks of about the size of his thigh, and he deserves mention as the 
first who is known to have effected the operation without decapitating 
and otherwise mangling the tree. 

During the eighteenth century some improvements were introduced 
in the art, but not much use was made of them. Since the com- 
mencement of the present more has been done. Dr. Graham, Pro- 
fessor of Botany in Edinburgh University, distinguished himself by an 
experiment of the kind some twelve years ago. Among his trees were 
ashes, alders, limes, and white-beams, of the height of thirty and forty 
feet, and with a girth of from two and a half to four feet at the height 
ofone. Sir Henry Stuart, who is a competent judge, entitles this 
“the most splendid achievement in horticultural transplanting ever 
known in Britain.” On the continent the experiment has been tried 
with a success somewhat like that of Louis XIV. by other potentates 
in much the same way. Such examples, however, have served to dis- 
courage imitation rather than induce it. 

But the leading case, and that which may be called the first appli- 
cation of the true science of transplantation on a liberal scale, and 
with a satisfactory result in all respects, is that of the author of the 
Planter’s Guide—Sir Henry Stuart, of Allanton, in Scotland. In his 
park there was originally no water, and scarcely a tree or bush in the 
vicinity of the present water, which was made in 1820; and in that 
year and 1821, the adjoining grounds were abundantly covered with 
wood of such size as to give the estate, according to the engravings in 
the proprietor’s book, the appearance of a forest of considerable an- 
tiquity. When the Committee of the Highland Society for promoting 
arboriculture, visited the place, in the fall of 1823, both trees and 
underwood had obtained a full and deep-colored leaf, and health and 
vigor were restored to them. ‘In a word,” says Sir Henry—and the 
Committee sufficiently justify the foree of his remark—* the whole 
appeared like a spot at least forty years planted.” ‘The Quarterly 
Review also, in 1828, seemed to consider the experiment a conclusive 
triumph, such as the world had never before seen. It says, ‘* the Park 
of Allanton, its history being duly considered, is as well worthy of a 
pilgrimage as any of the established lions of the ‘ North Countrie.’ ”’ 
The Edinburgh, after giving the baronet credit for ‘‘ conjuring up the 
noble and magnificent trees which now surround him,” speaks of his 
publication as the first appheation of the science to the art of planting, 
they might have termed his plantation, with equal justice, the first 
application of the art to the science. 

The Committee above mentioned, comprised, we see, Sir Walter 
Scott, and several other gentlemen distinguished for practical knowl- 
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edge of the subject-matter. ‘These persons reported, unanimously, 
that the art of transplantation, as practised by Sir Henry, ‘is caleu- 
lated to accelerate, in an extraordinary degrec, the power of raising 
wood, whether for beauty or shelter.” It appears that the park en- 
closes about one hundred and twenty acres. ‘The soil is clay, loam, 
and gravel,—parts of it far from fertile—about four hundred feet 
above the level of the sea,—the climate and country, (as the Edin- 
burgh drily observes,) Scotland,—in which Dr. Johnson said, half a 
century since, there was hardly timber enough for a walking-stick. 
The trees, either in single, or in open or close groups, consisted of 
birch, Scotch elm, sycamore, lime, horse-chestnut, oak, holly, beech, 
and others, somewhere from thirty to forty feet high, or more, and the 
girth of the largest was from five fect three to five fect eight inches, at 
a foot and a half from the ground. ‘These trees were putting forth 
shoots of eighteen inches, though they stood in the most exposed 
situations. ‘The leaves of those planted most recently, were smaller 
than those of the older, but this difference was imperceptible after the 
third year from the removal. One of the copses, composed of trees 
from twenty to thirty feet high, interspersed with underwood, had 
been planted but five years, and yet the committee assigned thirty or 
forty years as the probable time in which such a screen could be 
formed by ordinary means. ‘They stated, moreover, that of all the 
trees they examined, one alone seemed to have failed, and that they 
found no traces of any dead tree having been removed. The Baronet, 
in his book, states that his average loss has been one in from forty to 
forty-five. 

Since this experiment of Sir Henry has proved thus successful, 
quite a number of proprietors of large estates, chiefly friends and 
neighbors of his, have availed themselves of his example and instruc- 
tion to decorate their grounds in like manner ; and, indeed, the sys- 
tem of which he may be called the founder, has acquired an estab- 
lished reputation throughout Great-Britain. Sir Walter Scott was 
among the number just named. ‘That distinguished writer was no less 
a lover of nature in fact, than in fancy and poetry ; and he was so 
enthusiastically attached to the cultivation of wood in particular, that, 
in the course of the sixteen years, during which he owned Abbotsford, 
he had planted over nearly five hundred acres of surface. In 1824 
and 1825, he transplanted about forty trees of considerable size, on 
Stuart’s principles, and the success of the process was complete. A 
large part of the underwood, which adds very much to the picturesque 
beauty of Abbotsford, was the result of the same system. 

Mr. Lockhart, of Cleghorn, member of Parliament, tried it success- 
fully, also, in 1827, on a number of oaks, beeches, larches, sycamores, 
and horse-chestnuts, ranging from twenty-five to thirty-five feet in 
height, and from ten to fourteen inches in diameter. In the same 
year, another gentleman, in Lanark county, removed eleven oaks and 
ashes, with a girth of two and a half feet. A rich Glasgow banker 
decorated his country estate, on the Clyde, in the same manner. Mr, 
Smith, in the same neighborhood, removed some fine subjects of even 
fifty years of age; and another Clyde proprietor is mentioned as hav- 
ing ‘‘ completely changed the appearance of his place,” by an outlay 
of about twenty pounds on the same plan. 
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This expense, by the way, averaged, in the latter case, less than 
nine shillings to each tree; nor do we find that it excelled fifteen in 
any of the cases last mentioned. Sir Henry Stuart estimates it at 
from six to eighteen, according to the size and age of the subject; 
and he goes into particular calculations, founded on his own experi- 
ence, to show that the difference of cost, in the transplantation of 
twenty-two large trees, between the common method and his own, 
would be as thirteen to one in his favor,—exclusively of the advantage 
of obtaining the use of the wood at once, instead of waiting for it 
thirty years. 

In regard to this matter of expense, however, it is observable that 
the same estimates cannot be relied on in our country as in Scotland 
or England. ‘The cost of the machine is not included in the calcula- 
tions cited ; but, setting this aside, and waiving, also, the waste of 
labor and money, which men less acquainted with the new system 
than the founder of it and his friends are, must incur, the difference 
in the price of labor itself, there and here, is quite sufficient to put a 
formidable barrier upon the introduction of the argument, if not of the 
system itself. This labor is, perhaps, seven-eighths of the whole cost 
of the process in a majority of cases, and the difference above alluded 
to, is, in the aggregate, as much as three to one against us. An 
English day’s labor, for example, is rated by Stuart, at one shilling 
and sixpence, and that of a horse and his driver at five shillings, the 
former of which prices would probably be quadrupled, and the latter 
doubled at least, in this vicinity. 

Still, we entertain no doubts that the new system will be introduced 
among us,—to such an extent, certainly, as may enable those proprie- 
tors who have the means of indulging in what may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered a duxury, to make a choice knowingly between the new and 
the old; and in that case, it can hardly admit of a controversy, what 
will be the result of their judgement. In some parts of the country, 
where the rage of destructiveness, heretofore alluded to, has most pre- 
vailed, full-grown trees are likely to be as much a desideratum in the 
decoration of grounds as they can be in England ; and we trust that, 
in such circumstances, the same liberal taste which disposes men 
elsewhere to this most delightful department of the study and beauty 
of nature, will not be found wanting among our own countrymen. 
Thus far, it cannot be said to have displayed itself, excepting in a few 
instances, to any considerable extent, although the want of it, it must 
be allowed, cannot easily be overlooked by the least observing foreign 
tourist, who traverses the length and breadth of New-England. How 
many beautifully located estates are there in this Commonwealth, of 
which the owners, while they would not value one or two hundred 
dollars a year, spent in transplantation, as a farthing, have, neverthe- 
less, ignorantly or indolently contented themselves with either neg- 
lecting the decoration of their grounds with trees for the most part— 
under the disheartening impression that they cannot live to see the 
result of their labors, or cannot expect any result at all, worth striving 
for, from a process which they understand so imperfectly,—or, per- 
haps, have had the magnanimity, (as Mr. Irving considers it,) in 
spite of this impression, to cover their land over with ‘ dismal looking 
rows of long, leafless poles, standing in solemn uprightness, like 
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Aaron’s rod waiting for the miracle.”* After all, the expense is not 
much less than it would be in case of well-grown trees, which would 
be at once a splendid embellishment; and the difference,—waiving 
the advantage the Scotch system possesses in the infrequency of its 
failure,—would be, as we said above, equal, so far as the object in 
question is concerned, to that of some thirty to forty years in the life 
of the proprietor. 

Again, how many extensive commons, squares, streets, and other 
grounds, are there in our cities and large towns,—not to say our vil- 
lages generally,—where the destructive mania has but too frequently 
swept away every thing before it,—which might be ornamented and 
shaded, not as the Boston common has been, and is likely to be, by 
the toil and taste of long-succeeding generations of Mayors, but, as it 
were, with the magic energy which erected the Palace of Aladdin 
in anight. Grave-yards, especialiy, and church-grounds, would be 
essentially improved throughout this country, by such a process. The 
Turks themselves have gone before us, in the dutiful and beautiful 
regard rendered, in this respect, alike to the sympathies of the living, 
and the memory of the dead. We have known a few instances in this 
vicinity, of the transplantation of large trees,—of a sugar-maple, for 
example, a foot in diameter,—which proved entirely successful ; we 
hope, however, they may speedily become quite too frequent to be 
matter of boastful comment on the one hand, or of distrustful inquiry 
on the other. In such hope, we shall conclude this article with a 
brief synopsis of the leading principles of the Scotch system. 

The first of the four chiefly insisted or, regards the adaptation of 
the subject to the soil. ‘This applies to every individual tree, in 
respect to the erposure in which it has been reared. Young woods, 
for example, are apt to be crowded with tall, thrifty-looking plants, 
which appear, to the unpractised eye, the fittest subjects for removal ; 
but whose situation, or education (so to speak,) has been precisely 
such as to make them least capable of sustaining the changes they 
commonly undergo in the process. [ven the adaptation of certain 
species of trees, however, to certain soils and aspects, is almost wholly 
overlooked in this country. ‘The London Quarterly, for 1528,—in an 
article attributed to Sir Walter Scott,—admits that nine out of ten 
transplanters in England, have no better system. Sir Henry Stuart, 
who considers their ignorance “ portentous and incredible, if it were 
not proved by daily experience,” supports that charge by the follow- 
ing anecdote :—He says, that a friend of his, some years since, hav- 
ing broached this subject in a large company, who disagreed with 
him, offered a bet of five to one that no gentleman present could, 
within three months, name three persons, land-holders in the county, 
who had made large plantations, and had an income yearly of from 
five hundred to five thousand pounds, or more, that were able to 
** state precisely what were the different soils to which twelve of the 
principal forest-trees planted in Britain were best adapted.” The bet 
was laughed at, but was taken up at once, and the taker began his 
search the next day,—not doubting, though ignorant of the subject 
himself, that every planter would know the soils best suited to his 
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trees, as much as the farmer those suited to his crops. The result 
was, that only one person in the county could fulfil the prescribed 
conditions! | 

Sir Henry’s second rule is, to avoid that old-fashioned dismember- 
ment and mutilation, which generally has deprived the tree of a third 
part or more of its size and strength, as well as the whole of its 
beauty, at the very time when it needs them most. ‘The old planter, 
Miller, well remarks, in his Botanist’s Dictionary, that if the same 
course were taken with the same trees unremoved, it would require 
several years’ growth in them to recover from the shock, and that 
they never would attain the size under these circumstances, which 
they otherwise might. One writer aptly compares the “ disgusting 
and miserable spectres,” which handsome trees are commonly reduced 
to before removal, to the ‘‘ unhealthy and maimed tenants of a mili- 
tary hospital after a great battle.” 

Another improvement in the Scotch system upon the old one, is in 
the management of the roots of the tree, and of the soil attached to 
them, both before and after removal. The advantage gained in this 
way, is, particularly in the stability of the tree removed, and its con- 
sequent power of dispensing with every external species of support, 
even in the most inclement exposures. ‘The fourth principle of Sir 
Henry relates to the subsequent treatment of the subject, down to the 
complete re-establishment of its thrift; and for this discussion we must 
be content to refer to his volume. It will be found full of instruction 
upon the whole subject of arboriculture, from the beginning of its 
history to its end. 


PATRICK’S EXAMINATION. 


Ir happened, not long since, that Patrick came o'er, 
And safe and sound landed on Liberty's shore, 
Where most of the people most happily share 

In the blessing requested in Agur’s wise prayer. 


He soon was addressed, by a good-n: atured Yankee :— 

* Do you wish to hire out ?”*—says Pat, “ Yes, sir, 1 thank ye 
The bargain was stricken, and Pat end ee 

To a house, there to work, and to eat, drink, and roost. 


Our Yankee was happy, as most Yankees are, 

In a bright, little, chubby-cheeked, three-year-old fair, 
With a book in her hand, who asked [Patrick to tell 
What letters were wanted if ca/f he would spell. 


Says Pat, “ I can't spell, for 1 never /arned how :’— 
Says Mise, “ If you cannot spell ca/f, then spell cow :"'— 
Sa iys Pat, “ That's a task that’s much harde T by half 


‘o spell a big cow, than to spell a small calf.’ 
Hirerocies a Bosroy. 
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THE GENIUS OF THE LIBRARY. 


One co! . dreary, and drizzly afternoon in autumn, some years ago, 
| found myself in one of the proudest cities of the old world, threading 
its circuitous streets and alleys, with the view of passing the remainder 
of an exceedingly uncomfortable day in one of the largest libraries of 
Europe. I was led to this place more from curiosity than any other 
motive, and determined for the time to shut out the noise and turmoil 
of the world. ‘ Let it rain, blow, and drizzle,” said 1 to myself; ‘ let 
the clouds gather above, and the sky become lowering and dark ; here, 
at least, within this sanctuary of great and good minds, it shall be all 
bright sunshine to a weary traveler like myself.’ The shadows of 
evening were falling thick and fast, much earlier than usual, and I 
feared I should not be able to look into any of the numerous volumes 
before candle-light. As soon, however, as the librarian had pointed 
me to an old arm-chair, which, from its dimensions, might have held 
a fat abbot and three or four spare and lean monks, | took an old, 
musty, cobweb-covered folio from a shelf, and, seating myself in the 
farthest alcove of the apartment, was soon lost in deciphering its strange 
and antique characters. ‘he volume was written by one of those 
patient scholars, and sharp controversialists in metaphysics, who wielded 
their pens against false systems of philosophy, whose names have now 
passed away, or are known only to the student, and whom it is the 
fashion for modern writers of the same school to decry, as having 
added nothing to the sum of human knowledge. I insensibly found 
myself giving utterance to my thoughts, now in the language of the 
old, and almost forgotten philosopher, and now in my own. 

‘Yes! true it is, old Patriarch! thou sayest well! Miserable— 
miserable, indeed, should we be, if what thy antagonist asserts, were 
true. Let not the world contemn thee and thy host of followers, who 
consumed their days and nights in battling it with those vain sophists, 
that think death puts an end to our spiritua) as well as our physical 
bemg. ‘Thou hast fought the battle manfully and well! Mid all this 
ocean of words, sharp and keen though they be, thou hast fathomed 
the depths of the soul, and, diving into the heart of man, hast brought 
up that imperishable jewel—Truth. ‘The Mind die! The soul suffer 
annihilation! Well dost thou write, ‘ All Nature cries out against it!’ 
Well dost thou say to thy opponent, ‘Thou art thyself a refutation of 
what thou dost aver.’ The demigods of the heathen world—the sages 
and philosophers of a remote age, ay, and the untutored child that 
roams the wilderness, have embraced as it were by intuition what thou 
in thy blindness wilt not grasp, although the morning-star of Revela- 
tion has beamed upon thy vision. Plato, Socrates, and Cicero knew 
the glorious truth—and thou, vain reasoner, deniest it! The thousand 
rushing waters of the earth make it the burthen of their ever-rolling 
anthem. The birds at morn and even proclaim it with their sweet- 
est song. It comes to us on the wings of the breeze,—in the air,— 
and it is written in undying lines upon the blue sky above us. Every 
living thing sends back a thrilling response to the involuntary exclam- 
ation that comes from the hearts of myriads of human beings—‘ We 
live hereafter!’ And who art thou, pretender to wisdom! that pro- 
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claimest thyself a light in a dark age, and wouldst teach the nations of 
the earth that they will die, and go, without a torch to light them to 
their tomb—with no ray to illumine the darkness and make bright the 
path onward to Eternity? Canst thou shut out the light that every 
thing sends to thee! Life hereafter! If Reason unfolded the glorious 
truth to a few of the mighty ones of the heathen world, to the Hindoo, 
as well as to the Grecian and Roman sage, thinkest thou to sit in thy 
dark cell and persuade man that it is all a dazzling dream? Open 
thine ears to the glad tidings that are breaking the shackles which 
have kept the mind so long in bondage. Hearken to that burst of 
praise and song, that will sound in the remotest corners of the earth! 
Away! vain sophist. Knewest thou not that the Creator would not 
suffer the sublime Truth, which thou art assailing, to die away, or be 
hid by all the subtleties which thou and thy disciples can weave around 
it? Look! the light of Revelation is sending its beams into the dark- 
est cell, and writing the golden truth upon its walls! Open thine eyes, 
then, envious, but misnamed Reasoner !—its radiance is streaming 
from a thousand points, and showing the world every film of thy fine- 
spun and unsubstantial subtleties. Rise up and shake off thy false 
philosophy, and embrace the Truth ere thou dost die !” 

Thus, in almost the language of one of those controversialists of 
the middle ages to whom I have alluded, did I involuntarily give utter- 
ance to my thoughts. ‘There are subjects, that will for a time lock up 
the senses, and make the man a mere passive being. Among them 
are those themes, the grandest that dwell upon our lips, which concern 
our immortal destinies, and have the power of curbing and guiding the 
thoughts in unison with them, and making the will their slave. So it 
was with me, as I was following this old reasoner, whose words at once 
went to the heart, and buried themselves in the inmost recesses of the 
mind. My eyes were fixed, absorbed as I was in thought, upon some- 
thing, indistinct in the distance and twilight, at the farthest side of the 
library, with an intensity and earnestness of gaze like that of Hamlet, 
when, for the first time, the semblance of his father comes upon his 
vision. A sound like the sliding of folding-doors came to my ears ; 
the alcoves widened and grew larger, expanding and spreading away 
as far as the eye could reach, as if obeying the potent touch of a ma- 
gician’s wand. ‘The volumes also seemed to increase in size, and the 
names upon their backs appeared as if seen through a magnifying-glass, 
glowing and sparkling as if written with fire. At different points, be- 
tween the two longest sides of the apartment, were placed, on marble 
pedestals as white as snow, the sculptured forms of the Muses, and of 
some of those nighty ones whom nations have delighted to honor. 
And, above all, | was struck with a representation of Fame, bearing in 
one hand a white scroll, and raising with the other a trump to her 
breathing lips. These forms seemed instinct with life, and gazing 
with rapture and admiration upon the immortal volumes around them ; 
and, as a mellow and golden light diffused itself around upon the various 
objects, the whole scene realized my conception of the magnificence 
of a fairy palace in eastern romance. 

As I sat musing and wondering at the novelty of the scene, I for 
the first time observed that a figure was approaching me from the far- 
thest side of the apartment. He bore an old parchment volume under 
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his arm, and leaned upon something that resembled an enchanter’s 
wand. His dress was in the fashion of a remote age, over which was 
carelessly thrown, a loose, flowing mantle. Although his beard was 
long and white, and he was arrayed in garments that might give one 
of thirty the appearance of fourscore, yet, tottering as he was, and 
leaning now and then upon his wand, there was a youthfulness and 
vigor in his whole appearance, and a fire in his eye, that old age, with 
his silver locks and crutch, but rarely exhibits. I took him for some 
one of those, who are in the habit of passing their days in the libraries 
of Europe—one of those venerable scholars of which the country affords 
so many, who ponder for years over the red-letter folios of a by-gone 
age, and seem coeval with the volumes they study—to whom Time 
had forgotten to issue his summons. I was about to rise to offer him 
the old arm-chair ; but he waved his hand that I should keep my seat. 

** You seem,” said I, ‘ to be one, who may have seen this immense 
library growing up, volume after volume, under your eye, and may have 
numbered among your personal friends many who have recorded their 
names upon the scroll of Fame.” 

** Ay! you may say that,” replied the figure; ‘“ centuries have gone 
by since the first volume was placed here, and I was by to record its 
name. It is this which I hold in my hand. I have seen generations 
pass away and men grow old, but I—I grow younger as ‘Time rolls 
over my head. My home is in this Library—this monument of ban- 
ished minds. I imparted to Faust and his co-workers the first idea of 
that invention, which has immortalized their names, and wrought such 
a wonderful change in the condition of the world. I was with Caxton 
and Wynkin de Worde in England ; I rescued many volumes from the 
fire at Alexandria, and searched into monastic cells and monasteries, 
for the precious manuscripts, upon which the poor monks, in their 
blind zeal, copied out their missals. You see around you the result 
of my labors. I am the guardian of the place—the Genius oF THE 
Liprary.” 

My thoughts went back to the period he mentioned ; and, as my im- 
agination followed him in his sublime undertaking, I could not help 
reflecting upon the toil and suffering, the anxious days and nights to 
which the countless volumes around us had given birth. 

* What hours of pain and suffering,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ have been 
passed in the composition of these ponderous tomes! But what a balm 
to many a wounded spirit have they afforded! ‘The lonely student has 
pored over the volumes with aching eyes and a breaking heart. He 
pressed not his pillow by night, and the blessed beams of the morning 
brought no refreshment to his burning brow. And all this for Fame— 
to be read and remembered when the eloquent lip is mute, and the 
heart can ache and beat no longer. Fame! thou art a dazzling, splen- 
did cheat! Thou makest fools of the wise and gray-headed. We 
grasp at thee—but thou art not there. Thou whisperest to the young, 
and he sees a Paradise beyond, which is still beyond, the farther the 
youthful aspirant travels upon the road. How few are the springs 
upon the way-side, where he may stoop and cool his parched lip. Thou 
lurest us on, making our existence appear a splendid dream, promising 
us that happiness, which we might acquire from more lasting and sub- 
stantial things. And then, how much greater the fall—how much 
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more bitter the disappointment! Why should we follow and pant after 
thee up the hill whither thou wouldst lead us? What is there in living 
in the memory of men, ages after we have mouldered in the dust, that 
we should so thirst and long for it? Vain, vain is it all! our own 
minds and hearts contain the only true and unfailing springs of hap- 
piness in this world. ‘That men should not discover these fountains 
and drink deep at them,—that, when they know they may be sum- 
moned from the earth and all they hold dear in it, the next day—the 
next hour—ay, or the next moment, they should Le so thoughtless of 
that other hereafter, is one of those mysteries which no knowledge of 
human nature or of man’s constitution can solve. Why then this 
passion for Fame—this longing to be remembered when we no longer 
exist, if we are regardless of what we are to be when Time shall be 
no more! Why listen with rapture to the strokes of ‘Time, and heed 
not the peals of Eternity ?”’ 

‘‘Solemn and true are thy last words ; but man! despise not, nor 
contemn Fame and worldly glory. Despise her not, when she would 
linger around the grave of Genius. See her here as she stands ; read 
the names that she has enrolled there. Worship her, and she will 
sound thy name to the remotest spot on the earth. Open some of the 
volumes that you see before you. Here are the works of one who 
never dreamed of being known to an after age: who, though dead, yet 
liveth, to instruct and enlighten mankind. There are the unfinished 
volumes of one, who thought to be welcome to the highest seat in the 
Temple of Fame, from whose mass of chaff not three particles of wheat 
can be gathered. Well have you painted the life of many a student 
of the olden time, whom I have found wrapt in bright visions, that 
were never to be realized, when I knocked at his humble door. True! 
it cannot be denied! How many bitter disappointments and heart- 
aches has the poor, care-worn scholar endured, with the hope of hav- 
ing his name registered upon the roll of the Undying Ones! I see 
him now in his cell, poring over the huge volume by the midnight 
taper—the hectic flush upon his cheek, and the wild glare of the mind 
diseased in his eye. Morning dawns, and finds the poor, exhausted 
scholar, wrapt in earnestness upon the magic page, or putting down 
thoughts that he fain would believe will never die. See him, pale and 
flushed, lift his bright eye from the page, wondering if it be not all a 
dream. But Fame hails him on at a distance, sounds her trumpet in 
his ears, clear, full, and loud, beckoning him onward to the dazzling 
prize. He clasps his hands in rapture—the lamp burns dim, and dim- 
mer—the characters before him become blurred and unintelligible— 
the light flickers up—goes out—and the poor fame-cheated student 
dies unknown and unpitied in his smoken cell. But has he not 
known such moments of happiness, as belong rather to the condition 
of angels than mortals? [le thirsted for an immortality on earth, and 
lost the prize. ‘Think not, therefore, his life was all pain and anxiety. 
He died, believing his name would be cherished forever. Fame cannot 
be insured during the short pilgrimage of her devoiec. But is there 
not the hope she inspires, the joy she diffuses, the expectation and 
the bracing up the energies of the mind which it occasions? ‘These 
create a rapture and enthusiasm, an excitement and activity in the 
mind and soul, which no charm of wealth and beauty can equal. Did 
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I not hear you but a moment ago commenting upon that sublime truth, 
‘ The soul shall never die?’ What cunning sprite held your powers in 
subjection, that you did not see that the desire to be remembered when 
you are no more—that this very aspiration is one of the strongest 
proofs that you will indeed live on, when the world is crumbled to 
atoms ?” 

“IT acknowledge it; but the mere existence of this thirst for Fame, 
proves not that she is a praiseworthy object of pursuit. Why should 
we fret these curious pieces of divine workmanship, which enclose a 
gem that no diamond in the caverns of the earth can outshine in 
splendor? Why should we wear out these frail caskets, only that this 
jewel may send forth a beam upon our grave-stones when we are 
gone,—to show our names to the world, and tell it that we once 
lived ?” 

“* Man, you are in error. ‘Think you that the martyrs of learning, 
whose immortal works are around us, enjoyed no happiness, while 
exerting their god-like energies to gain a place upon the scroll of 
Fame ?” 

** Martyrs of learning! venerable sir! the bare expression carries 
with it the best comment upon what you would urge. That great 
minds, who have stood forth, the lights of their age, and worn out 
their powers in poring over the lore of antiquity, that they might 
re-produce it under a more attractive form, may have experienced 
moments of such happiness, as falls not to the lot of others, is,—nay, 
must be true; for happiness is the birthright of the mind, which it 
cannot lose, while rationally exercising its own powers, whatever the 
ultimate object it would grasp at. But that they, who have done all, 
endured all, and risked all, only that they might be remembered when 
they are no more, have been as happy as the more devout sons of 
men, whose names were never sounded by the trump of fame, is a 
position, which these oracles of wisdom, could they speak, would 
neither approve nor confirm.” 

*«'T’o you I appeal!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ ye speechless interpreters of 
the mind! What joy did not they feel, who sent you into the world, 
when Fame whispered her call into their ears,—dearer, even, than 
the song of the nightingale to the poet of the Kast,—sweeter than his 
lute to the ravished ear of his bride! What happiness was there in 
the wide world, like that which they knew, when the Muse touched 
their lips with the fire of inspiration? What was the fevered brow, 
the burning cheek,—ay, or the pale lip, to the thought of the glorious 
hereafter on earth? Ye passed away from the earth,—poets, philoso- 
phers, and sages, from whose lips thousands of your disciples drank in 
divine wisdom, sitting at your feet in the hall, and in the grove by 
the hallowed stream. Ye passed away,—but | have borne the off- 
spring of your minds along the stream of Time, and you now enjoy 
what your untiring spirits thirsted for, while your vencrable forms 
were yet on the earth. And so shall it ever be! Wherever the foot 
of man has trod,—wherever a name is spoken with praise and admi- 
ration, there shall your own immortal ones be sounded too. I call 
you to witness, mute oracles of wisdom! that they who breathed into 
you the breath of life, felt, in their moments of inspiration, such hap- 
piness as all the allurements and charms of the world cannot bestow. 
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When their perishable frames would have yielded to decay and suffer- 
ing, the heavenly spark within still burned on bright, sending its rays 
through the feeble tenement that enshrined it, giving it joy and vital- 
ity, and lighting up with smiles the cheeks of millions, whose very 
existence, but for you, would have been a burthen.”’ 

IIe pointed, as he spake, to the volumes in the alcove, in which I 
was sitting, and I could have listened to him forever, so impassioned 
and earnest was his manner. I hung upon his lips, and drank in their 
sounds, as if eloquence had steeped them with her honeyed words. He 
spoke with an energy, also, that | looked not for in one of his years. 
A heavenly radiance streamed along the room, and lit up the counte- 
nances of the sculptured forms betore us with celestial smiles. He 
wrought up my feelings to such a degree, that methought I could see 
the philosophers and poets of another age, whom he invoked, coming 
on at his summons, to respond to his heart-stirring appeal. 

“True! true!” I exclaimed, catching a portion of his enthusiasm ; 
** true it is, nothing can equal the happiness of that mind, which exer- 
cises its powers for the noblest ends, fulfilling its own high destinies, 
and creating joy and love wherever its aspirations are breathed, or its 
influence is felt. Let this be done,—then welcome, Fame! Wel- 
come, with your smiles and tears, your joys and your sorrows! Wel- 
come to the student’s burning and fevered brow, as the morning dews 
to the expanding rose, or the evening breeze to the flushed cheek in 
midsummer, that is wafted from the Sowers of some paradise beyond !” 

*]T have roved the earth for centuries,” he replied ; ‘‘ I have seen 
the rich man luxuriating in all his wealth could give, and the man of 
rank making the suppliant knee bend before him. 1 have seen Beauty, 
splendid and dazzling, draw murmurs of rapturous applause from the 
lips of admiring thousands. But I have seen but one sight so godlike 
as the scholar, who trims his midnight lamp in his lonely cell—living 
for the good of others—and therefore best answering the ends of his 
own being, and thirsting for a lasting and imperishable name among 
men. ‘There is one sight, upon which I have gazed with equal, if not 
greater admiration : it is the unlettered and unknown child of adver- 
sity, who binds up the wounds of his bruised heart with the holy balm 
of religion,—who looks into the Book of Books for support in the dark 
and trying hour, when he is called to suffer unmerited reproach,— 
whose every action is done under a feeling of responsibility to his 
God,—and whose eye beams up with hope and joy, as it looks through 
the dark vista of ‘Time to the bright and glorious prize of immortality 
beyond. When the hour comes—and come it will—that Fame will 
be but the herald of immortality, and her aspirant mounts up with his 
thoughts yet beyond the earth to the golden portals of heaven,—then, 
indeed, the sum of human perfection will be attained. ‘This is the 
object of my mission,—then my hour will come, my task be ended, 
and the wand fall from the hand that has wielded it for centuries.” 

“ Angel of bliss! I will henceforth follow thee to the ends of the 
earth! I will take heed to thy words as they fall from thy divine lips. 
Fame! thou art no longer a dream—glittering and beckoning, but to 
deceive. For thy smiles my heart thirsts, and all my happiness ts 
centered in thee! Henceforth what is wisdom—what is goodness or 
virtue, but thy breath and thy smile! I risk my all of hope, here and 
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hereafter, upon thee! Others have taken thee to their bosom as a 
bride—I would be cherished in thine as a child!” 

The Genius of the Library waved his wand, and a vision burst upon 
my eyes like that of some fairy palace in an enchanted grotto. Streams 
were seen at a distance, sparkling and beaming in the light, on whose 
banks the Muses reclined, playing upon their harps and lyres. Birds 
warbled their sweetest notes in the trees that waved upon the borders 
of the stream. ‘The alcoves had expanded and spread away into 
brilliant colunins of gold and jasper, and the myriads of books, which 
they once contained, were seen in the hands of the living and breath- 
ing forms who composed them—reclining beneath the shade of the 
trees, or walking, in countless multitudes, along the paths thai led to 
the bowers of the Muses, leading their disciples by the hand. Nearer 
stood Fame, bright as an angel, extending her scroll, containing, in 
golden characters, the names of her worshipers. | was about to re- 
cord my name among the rest, as she greeted me with her radiant 
smile ; but the Genius pointed back through a long vista, which I had 
not seen before, where men seemed to be plodding and toiling for gain, 
rubbing the sweat from their brow, and striving for that splendid and 
deceptive bauble—wealth. 

“Go back !” said he; “go back to the world; you must be tried 
still longer—and if you are not wanting to yourself, then welcome to 
our retreat. But, man! remember that all your fond desires to be 
remembered and applauded among men are naught, unless they are 
akin to, and spring from, still nobler aspirations for immortality beyond 
the grave.” 

So saying, he waved his wand once more, the scene shifted, and I 
was left alone in the Library. J. H.W. 


A CHAPTER ON GLORY. 


Tue Lover of Wisdom would not have men fools, when they might 
be wise. It is true—and a truth deeply to be lamented—that, the 
more sound and sublime his speculations are, the more they are ridi- 
culed as idle fancies by your matter-of-fact men, whose practical 
notions are wholly at war with all that is speculative, and whose 
thoughts seldom rise above the solid earth to which they seem chained. 
Yet even this large class—were they conscious how much of truly 
practical, worldly wisdom was taught by some speculations of the 
philosopher—would no longer yield to the popular indifference and 
popular prejudices. Philosophy searches into the hidden motives, the 
original principles of the human heart, and must, therefore, be based 
upon truth; and yet—strange to say—her most rational deductions 
are almost uniformly set at nought by men, who profess to act only 
upon common-sense principles. 

There is, perhaps, no passion of our natures, that has excited so 
much the laughter and contempt of philosophers, and, at the same 
time, none, which has exercised so controling an influence upon human 
conduct, as the love of glory. With philosophers, it is a professed ob- 
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ject to discover and lay open the true sources of solid happiness. No 
wonder, then, that they feel a disgust at seeing men, endowed with 
the godlike faculty of reason, neglect the exercise of it, and, regard- 
less of their own good, run all their life-time after something which 
they can never reach, because it exists only in the imagination. But 
practice has always been opposed to philosophy. ‘Though the sages 
of antiquity, convinced as they were of the emptiness of human glory, 
by a careful analysis of it, and by their deep insight into the nature of 
man, confidently declared, that ‘‘ All the glory of the world was not 
worth an understanding man’s holding out his finger to obtain it ;” 
yet, with the greater part of those, whom history calls the powerful 
ones of the earth, the love of glory has been, not merely the ruling 
principle, but the highest motive of action. ‘This passion throws a 
false lustre about great characters. ‘The historian, in recounting the 
distinguished services of some warrior, who fell on the battle-tield in 
defence of his country, deems it a suflicient apology for his worst vices 
and criminal conduct even, to add, that they were prompted by an 
unquenchable thirst for glory. Even with regard to the public men 
of our own day and generation, the statesmen and the men of letters, 
it may truly be said of more than nine-tenths of them, that they speak, 
and write, and act from no higher motive, than to have their names 
repeated with applause throughout the villages and cities of their 
native Jand, 

An inward craving for distinction is, doubtless, a most effective 
stimulus to intellectual effort. It keeps the mind constantly in a state 
of active exercise. It arouses and animates the drooping spirit. It 
excites the ingenuity of the mechanic to his inventions and delicate 
workmanship, no less than the military ardor of the warrior to his 
most glorious achievements. It is an important ingredient, too, in the 
character of the enthusiast. It disposes to that energy of soul, which 
creates for itself those capabilities that nature may have denied, and 
insures success to all benevolent efforts for the improvement of our 
social condition. But then the danger lies in its tendency of being 
carried to excess. And yet the love of approbation,—though it may 
lead to evil consequences, when under no wholesome restraint,—is 
founded upon a principle of our natures given to us for the best of 
purposes. As we are destined to live in society, we are created with 
a disposition to love society ; we delight to have friends, with whom 
we may converse, in whom we may confide, who may sympathize 
with us in our joys and sorrows. It is natural that we should strive, 
by uprightness of conduct and high-souled exertions, to preserve their 
esteem, strengthen their confidence, and enliven their sympathies. 
The same principle impels us to enlarge the circle of such friends, 
till our sympathy extends so far, in imagination at least, that we 
regard all those about us as friends, and endeavor to act uniformly 
with a view to gain their applause. 

To expect that man will not be influenced at all by the opinion of 
his fellow-men, is unreasonable. ‘There are those, it is true, who pre- 
tend to despise it, by making a ridiculous boast of their independence ; 
yet, for all this foolish pretence, they are living, however uncon- 
sciously, under its all-powerful influence. It is impossible that we 
should not feel any desire for the good opinions and good wishes of a 
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society that we esteem, as upon such friendship we are obliged to 
depend much in our social intercourse; it is, therefore, acting con- 
trary to nature to profess an utter heedlessness of the world’s opinion. 
Such a profession is at variance with the best affections of the human 
heart. A confirmed misanthrope,—one who hates and despises his 
fellow-beings,—may, perhaps, with some show of consistency, pride 
himself upon a disregard of their judgement. But how can he be 
indifferent to it, who is a lover of his race, and has a proper, an ex- 
alted idea of the dignity of human nature? One moment’s serious 
reflection upon our social relations and consequent dependence upon 
one another, should be sufficient to humble the pride of the haugh- 
tiest. Make the man friendless, who boasts of his independence, and 
he will soon feel the want of an approving smile from some friendly 
face; or, let him cast his thoughts back to the time when he came 
into the world a helpless infant, and reflect how much his present 
strength of arm and vigor of muscle are owing to the fond and anx- 
ious attentions of his parents in the period of infancy,—what would 
then become of his fancied independence? And it implies, moreover, 
the veriest inconsistency for the self-styled independent man, to long 
for “space in the world’s thought ;” since what is called glory, is but 
an expression of the world’s opinion. ‘‘ Even those, who write agaist 
glory,” says Pascal, ‘‘ wish for the glory of having written well; and 
they, who read those writings, wish for the glory of having read them ; 
perhaps I myself, while writing this sentence, and perhaps he, who 
shall read it, may have the same desire.” 

But, as this thirst for approbation increases, and is never satisfied, 
it becomes an unhealthy appetite ; till at length it fastens upon the 
mind a consuming disease, from which it cannot rid itself. Under its 
withering influence, are we not prone to regard the applause, which 
will follow our actions, more than their excellence or moral purity ? 
The love of glory, however useful as a stimulus to exertion, is abused, 
when it is made the end or guiding principle of conduct. It is a pas- 
sion of too selfish a nature to exist in a pure moral character. And, 
as the happiness of society is promoted in proportion as individuals 
are swayed by feelings of natural love and philanthropy, for the same 
reason social inequalities and evils must increase, in proportion as 
they act from selfish motives. Is it not, indeed, a far nobler principle 
of action to do a good or great deed on account of its intrinsic good- 
ness or greatness, and because it will confer happiness upon our spe- 
cies,—than because it will be applauded and bring honor upon our- 
selves? We are, at all times, readv to add our voice to the united 
acclamations of a happy people in praise of one, who has raised him- 
self to an exalted station in public life, and conferred some signal 
benefits upon his country ; and we should consider it the height of 
presumption to question the purity of his motives. We see the benefi- 
cial tendency of his successful labors for the common weal; and, per- 
haps, we are so absorbed with admiration of his talents, or gratitude 
for his efforts, that we willingly shut our eyes to whatever evils may 
have flowed in the current of his ambitious spirit. But, however 
praiseworthy might be his exertions, what respect could we have for 
his character, if we knew the great directing principle of his soul to 
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be the love of popular applause? We condemn, without hesitation, 
the charity of that man, who gives out of his plentiful store, merely to 
attract the gaze of the starving and talking world. And how forcibly 
is the heart impressed with the benevolence of him, who watches, 
while other eyes are asleep, to relieve the necessities of the poor! 
Indeed, as the world is convinced that a man is virtuous, only to gain 
the tribute of respect universally paid to integrity ; or, that he aspires 
after greatness for the sake merely of its fleeting honors—they will no 
longer confide their interests to him, as to an honest citizen and faith- 
ful friend. ‘The very essence of virtue is its modesty. And the solid 
merit, which shuns observation, is no more to be compared with the 
ostentatious, that seeks to please itself with fair appearances, than the 
majestic balloon striving to hide its beauty in the clouds, with the 
empty soap-bubble which hardly rises above our heads, before it van- 
ishes into air. 

It is often urged by way of apology for the desire of glory as a ruling 
passion of the soul, that it has, in all times, prompted, and necessarily 
leads, in fact, to a vigorous exercise of the mind for the good of society. 
Yet, opposed to this assertion is the speaking fact, that the purest 
actions, the noblest deeds, which have graced human nature, no less 
than the sublimest productions of genius, which have shed lustre upon 
the world, have been the work of men impelled by no such stimulus, 


as a thirst for glory. Was it not out of a purely disinterested love of 


his fellow-men, and with an enthusiastic zeal for their well-being, that 
Howard traveled from place to place, to visit the filthy hovels of the 
ignorant poor, to comfort their hearts and enlighten their minds, to 
relieve their miseries, to lighten their burdens, and raise them from a 
state of degradation? Ilis name is known throughout the earth, as 
that of an almost divine philanthropist ; and he merits the distinction ; 
for his was a heaven-born philanthropy. But who could feel so exalted 
a respect for his character, if he were known to have done his good 
works to be seen and honored of men? ‘The world will not be satis- 
fied with good works alone, without a corresponding motive; and the 
voice of the world harmonizes with that of truth and justice, when it 
declares—the purest principles must always give birth to the most 
glorious deeds. 

In the world of Jetters might be cited many illustrious names, which 
gained an immortality, that was never anticipated ; while thousands, 
who have written for golden opinions alone, never attained the object 
of all their hopes and wishes. It is not at all probable, that Shak- 
speare even dreamed of ever rising to the proud eminence among 
dramatic writers, which he now holds by the common consent of man- 
kind. While he was a sort of hanger-on at the theatre, he was led to 
write in part to supply his own pressing wants, and in part the wants 
of the stage. In his intervals of leisure and poetic inspiration, it was 
natural for him, indeed, to pour forth the overflowings of his soul; yet 
the very extent of his wishes appears to have been, to win the appro- 
bation of Queen Elizabeth, or, at most, to hear the ever-changing 
plaudits of the play-house. He seems to have written for almost any 


purpose, rather than for fame,—and why may not this be one cause of 


the superior excellence of his writings, and the homage, every where 
paid to his character as a poet? ‘To hear that the spade of an honest, 
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hard-working laborer unexpectedly struck upon a rich mass of gold, 
impresses the heart with much more vivid delight, than to hear the 
same of a miner, whose daily occupation is to dig for it. Certain it is, 
the writer, who is more in love with prospects of future glory, than 
with the theme before him, will not bring to light original ideas or new 
truths, or effect any thing, in short, worthy of glory. For nothing is 
more opposed to concentration of thought—the parent of invention— 
than an habitual proneness of the mind to indulge in deceitful dreams 
—whether of fame or any thing else. An author may, in the act of 
writing, be thinking of the manner, in which his works will probably 
be received by the public ; but the very thought, followed by distrac- 
tion of mind, by suspense, by agitation, will go far to destroy his 
energy and intellectual might ; just as the man, who, in his intercourse 
with the world, is influenced too much by the wavering and warring 
opinions of his fellow-men, will be wanting in a proper stability of 
character. 

But, after all, what is glory—that it should excite the ambition of a 
wise man? Is it any thing more than a day-dream—a vision of the 
diseased brain—whose delusive enchantments, serving only to lull and 
bewilder the senses, are dissolved by the falling shadows of every 
night; or, an unreal phantom, pleasing the soul with its spectral 
mockeries, and then vanishing into air? Its emptiness is well defined 
by Pope, when he calls it ‘a fancied life in others’ breath ;” and by 
Shakspeare, when he compares it to ‘‘a circle in the water.” If all 
were wise enough to analyze it with the same philosophic spirit, with 
which Wollaston has done in the following passage, they would regard 
it in its true light—as a mere werd—a name—a something, 

“That, like a thin chameleon, boards 
Itself on air.” 
“* A man,” he says, ‘is not known ever the more to posterity, because 
his name is transmitted to them; he doth not live, because his name 
does. When it is said, Julius Casar subdued Gaul, beat Pompey, 
changed the Roman commonweaith into a monarchy, &c. it is the 
same thing as to say, the conqueror of Pompey was Cesar ; that is, 
Cesar and the conqueror of Pompey are the same thing; and Cesar 
is as much known by the one distinction as the other. The amount 
then is only this ; that the conqueror of Pompey conquered Pompey ; 
or somebody conquered Pompey ; or rather, since Pompey is as little 
known now as Cesar, somebody conquered somebody. Such a poor 
business is this boasted immortality ; and such, as has been here de- 
scribed, is the thing called glory among us!” Even the successful 
attainment of glory must be unsatisfying to its most devoted lover ; it 
is not a reality ; it has no substance ; and, though he grasp at it for- 
ever, he will grasp at a shadow—he can never assure himself of its 
solidity. ‘To have his name pass from mouth to mouth and sounded 
in the sweet accents of approval, by whom he knows not; this he 
imagines to be a sort of extension to his intellectual being, as it is, in 
the highest degree, exciting to his vain ambition. But the name is no 
part of himself; it serves merely as a kind of nucleus, to attract and 
bring together whatever in him is deserving of remembrance. The 
name is nothing in itself, that it should command respect; the exist- 
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ence of good or nobie qualities in the soul—the true ornaments of 
man—may be a source of delightful contemplation to coming gen- 
erations ; yet these will always remain the same, whatever be the 
name. 

Were all mankind actuated by the purest of motives, and free from 
the control of the baser passions ; that is to say, were this earth the 
dwelling-place of the virtuous alone ; did they all know and love each 
other, as if they comprised but a small society of chosen friends ; then, 
indeed, would there exist some show of reason for being a lover of 
glory. In one of a noble mind it could awaken none but the holiest 
affections, and the most pleasing anticipations, to know, when he had 
devoted the most precious hours of a life to his own improvement and 
the benefit of his race, that such exertions and benefits would be re- 
membered by all the world—that his motives would not be capable of 
a double interpretation, because all breasts would be ready to sympa- 
thize with whatever was pure and high-minded—and that, ages after 
he had gone to a final resting-place among the dead, his memory would 
endure in the grateful hearts of those, whom he esteemed while living. 
But the beings, which the Deity has seen fit to people this our planet 
with, are of a mixed nature; they are swayed by evil motives as well 
as by good affections ; the best, therefore, that can reasonably be an- 
ticipated, even by the most sanguine aspirant after fame, is—to gain 
the approbation of a majority of his fellow-men. Under the influence 
of different circumstances and different modes of education, they im- 
bibe different humors, tastes, and prejudices ; these lead to diversity 
of moral character, as well as of sentiment; thus, society becomes 
little else than a perpetual conflict of opinions. How common a thing 
is it, in these days of liberalism, to meet with two individuals, equally 
deserving of confidence, whose views are in direct opposition to each 
other, and that, too, perhaps, upon a subject of vast importance, and 
one, which they have both deeply investigated. Whoever, then, would 
enjoy the good opinion of the one, must forfeit the approbation of the 
other; for, it is nearly as great a contradiction in nature, that he 
should please the fancies of both, as that he should be able to keep his 
eyes open and shut at the same moment. It is matter of history, that 
many authors, who held a foremost rank in the world of literature 
among their contemporaries, have been little read or hardly remem- 
bered after the lapse of a few generations. It is even hazardous—for 
any but a critic, | mean—to venture an opinion upon the merits and 
future fame of a popular writer of the present day. The biographer— 
though‘of all men he should be the most candid—is seldom without his 
private partialities and prejudices; in general, he is either the enthu- 
siastic friend or inveterate enemy of him, whose life he writes—so that, 
when we have to depend upon biography for information concerning 
an individual, who flourished some two or three centuries ago, and was 
distinguished in his own day and generation, we meet only with oppos- 
ing statements and contradictory opinions; and, after the minutest 
investigation, are obliged to conéess our inability to form a correct 
judgement of his character. As soon as the character of a public man 
becomes the subject of daily contreversy, his reputation is at least 
doubtful for the time being ; and, when the multitudes about him shall 
have passed away, what will his glory amount to but a difference of 
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opinion ; for—judging by the fate of those who have gone before 
him—he 

—‘ will have as oft a slanderous epitaph, 

As record of fair act; nay, many times, 

Doth ill deserve by doing well.” 


Would it not be a blessing to him, in such circumstances, to divest 
himself of all character, or, as that is impossible, to appear in the 
humble capacity of a private individual, who has this consoling hope, 
at least—that, though his good qualities be confined to himself, his 
faults and foibles will be overlooked, and not become a by-word among 
his fellow-men, when he is no more. 

To instance—the statesman of the present day, whose constant am- 
bition it is to shine in public life, whose brain, indeed, is almost dis- 
tracted by an unnatural, an unhealthy passion for popular applause— 
what will be the end of his glory? ‘Though he possesses the imposing 
qualities of a great genius, his principles cannot but be infected with 
the spirit of party ; and, therefore, he will enjoy the confidence of a 
few only. While his friends laud him to the skies, as a benefactor of 
his race. worthy of immortal honor, his enemies may despise his boast- 
ful pretensions, condemn his principles, and even pronounce him 
a curse to his country. Now, if we suppose his life to be written both 
by friend and enemy, what will he be to posterity, but a mass of con- 
tradictions? In the course of two or three generations, his character 
will be as difficult of interpretation, as a chapter of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, or as the pages of some time-worn manuscript of antiquity, 
which cannot suffer the lightest touch of the fingers without crumbling 
to pieces. And as the decypherer of this manuscript or those hiero- 
glyphics will soon throw them aside, in despair of converting such 
worthless stuff to any use, so will posterity be disgusted at the hiero- 
glyphical or fragile character of the statesman of our own times, who 
may then become the subject of history. Perhaps all will allow him 
to have possessed an intellect of very superior order ; and this may be 
thought no trifling commendation; but, then, what is it worth, when 
in the same breath it is said that his principles were of a dangerous 
tendency—his reputation was doubtfuli—and his splendid talents even 
were worse than useless, because perverted to bad purposes. In spite 
of the forced and false respect paid to him while living, what will his 
unblushing claims to immortality all be worth, compared with the un- 
assuming virtue of the private citizen, whose soul never felt the desire 
of glory ? 

It is a singular inconsistency, too, for one who prides himself upon 
his wisdom and superior genius, who would be ashamed to have any 
but his best thoughts appear before the eyes of the world—to long for 
the admiration of those, who are ignorant, prejudiced, or capricious, 
and therefore incapable of forming a correct judgement. As a private 
individual, he would openly avow his contempt of their approbation ; 
and yet he desires the collective approval of those, whose judgement 
is not founded upon reflection, whose individual favor is confessedly 
not worth the having; for such men make up a greater part of the 
community, whose good opinion lie strives to gain. Perhaps a very 
small fractional part of his fellow-men—qualified by education for 
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judges in literature—may pronounce a favorable judgement upon his 
writings ; and their voice, echoed throughout the rest of society, be- 
comes the voice of the public. How can he, upon serious reflection, 
satisfy himself that his fame is a reality or has any durable foundation, 
when he knows it to depend upon the approval of thousands, whose 
approval should be a reproach? ‘‘ Is it reasonable,” says Montaigne, 
‘that the life of a wise man should depend upon the judgement of 
fools?” And he cites the following from some old Latin author :— 
“Can any thing be more foolish than to think, that those you despise 
single, can be any other when joined together?’ And we have the 
authority of Cicero—himself of all others the most ambitious of glory— 
for the opinion, that, “‘ though a thing be not foul in itself, it cannot 
but become so when commended by the multitude.” None but a fool 
or madman would deck himself in a foul garment, merely because it 
looked beautiful at a distance. 

The great folly of being an enthusiastic lover of glory lies in the 
vain hope of expecting to survive ourselves, and in letting the present 
moment fly from us, while the mind is intensely fixed upon the uncer- 
tain future, or, in the concise language of Pascal, “ in never living, 
but always hoping to live.” The great evil lies in its tendency to 
make us over-anxious about the opinions of our fellow-men, to weaken 
our judgement, to destroy our firmness and intellectual vigor. The 
truly high-minded and worthy of esteem care not so much what they 
appear to be, as what they are. A proud consciousness of inward 
strength never fails to inspire a love for the loftiest exertions. The 
man who is stimulated to action only by a passion for glory, is no better 
than a fop, whose thoughts are wholly bent upon dress and outward 
appearances, that may attract the stare of the multitude. Montaigne 
showed the true spirit of a philosopher, when he said—‘‘ I care not so 
much what | am in the opinion of others, as what | am in my own. I 
would be rich of myself, and not by borrowing.” Indeed, it is the 
business of a life for one to learn, by observation and reflection, to 
form an opinion for himself, and when to distrust his own opinion. ‘To 
be able to do this aright, should be the highest glory of him, who 
would feel conscious of a mighty power within. T. H. 


LYING OVER. 


Asks a friend of one living in clover, 
“ Have you any thing over to day °” 
‘1 ’ve a note,” he replies, “ that lies over, 
Which I shall be glad, if you ‘ll pay.” 
Hirrocies 1x Bosroy 
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HUMAN LIFE. 


Tuere is a land beyond the sea— 

The cradle of the human race— 

Where, in the young world’s infancy, 
Men talked with angels, face to face, 
And the same paths, which mortals trod, 
Were followed by the sons of God ; 
And the same earthly paradise, 

Whose beauty charmed the souls of men, 
Was gazed upon by heavenly eyes, 
Who left their glory in the skies, 

To mingle with our fathers then. 


So in the Infancy of man, 

His sinless soul is nearer heaven, 
Than when the dark, denouncing ban 
Of unrepented—unforgiven, 

And deeply cherished sin, has driven 
His spirit from its place of birth, 

To toil and suffer here on earth. 


For Childhood is the Paradise— 

The very Eden of our life— 

And then, unseen by mortal eyes, 
The depths of the unbounded skies 
With heavenly visitants are rife, 
Who hover o’er us like the light 
Which lingers on a mountain height, 
—The sunset’s parting ray— 

Bright ministers, sent down from heaven, 
To whom the blessed charge is given, 
To keep us on our way. 


O! could the flush of Youth remain— 

The hope, that is the spirit’s light— 

The joy that may not come again— 

The beauty that we seek in vain, 

When time has thrown its withering blight 
O'er all that we have loved on earth, 

Our fading cift of life were worth 

The wo, the agony, the tears,— 

All that we bear in all its fleeting years. 


But this is worse than vain—the rushing stream, 
Which bears us onward to the shoreless sea, 
That through all coming ages is to be 

Our dwelling-place, is hurrying like a dream ; 
And, as we go, Ambition, Love, and Hate, 

And all the woes, that on our nature wait, 
Invest the visions of our thoughtless youth 

In the plain garb of all-disclosing truth. 


And first, Ambition—the deep curse, 
That with the sinning angels came 
To mar this glorious universe, 

And light the never dying flame, 
That in the world of wo had birth, 
Here on this once all happy earth— 
O! when it steals into the heart, 
How doth all human love depart! 
The splendor of a deathless name— 
The glory, and the power— 

These are the soul's perverted aim, 
The spirit’s only dower ; 
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For these the world will sacrifice 
The hope which God has given, 
Of an unending paradise 

In the bright world above the skies— 
The hope of life in heaven. 






O! how unlike this thirst for fame, 

Js that undying, God-like flame 

Of deep, and self-devoting love, 

Which, like a spirit from above, 

Comes down to cheer us, as we go 
Through this strange world of joy and wo, 
A gift from heaven—a blessed ray 

‘To light us on our lonely way. 





But earth is not the home of Love; 
—The canker blight of jealous hate, 
The false pride, that would soar above 
The limits of its destined fate— 

The low-born curse of Avarice— 

The Envy, that can find no pain 

Like seeing in another's bliss 

The joy it cannot gain ;— 

These throw a withering blight o'er all 
That yet remains of heaven on earth ; 
These are the idols that enthral 

The sol of heavenly birth, 

The gous, before whose shrine we fall, 
As if their wretched gifts were worth 
The bitter shame—with bending knee— 
And craven soul, and stooping brow, 
In such a base idolatry 

Unblushingly to bow. 


Strange that a spirit, whose proud flight 
Might be beyond the mist, that shrouds 
Our mortal vision, should alight, 

From its high eyrie in the clouds, 
Without a single wish to rise 

To its bright home beyond the skies. 
O! comes there not to him, who clings 
Like a strong bird with fettered wings, 
To the low joys of earth, 

A voice from mountain, sea, and sky, 
Bidding him seek his home on high, 
And prove his nobler birth ¢ 

Ile heeds it not—the lust for wold-- 
The quenchless thirst for power— 

The vileness, that cannot be told— 
The selfish Ineanness, deep and cold, 
"That, in life’s morning hour, 

His heart hath cherished, have turned bac! 
His spirit from its glorious track, 

And sent it down, tar, far below 

The depth of infamy and wo, 

To which earth's vilest brute may go 


But Life may not remain. There steals 
A dimness oer the flashing eye, 

And manhood, in its vigor teels, 

The chill, the lanvuor, that reveals 

‘The bitter truth that we must die. 








O Death ! how terrible art thou, 
When o'er the youthful cheek and brow 
Thy paleness creeps' Vet we have seen 
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Earth's loveliest, fairest ones depart— 
While yet their pathway here was green, 
Ere grief had chilled the youthful heart— 
Calmly and gently, as if earth 

Had lost the charm, that bound them here, 
And all its joys were scarcely worth, 

To him, whose spirit claimed its birth 

In heaven, a single tear ! 

We ‘ve seen the beautiful and gay 

Sink in a calm and slow decay ; 

And though our love was strong as death, 
When the weak pulse and laboring breath 
Came gaspingly and slow, 

We ‘ve felt, that, to their home on high, 
With a calm voice and tearless eye, 

Our souls could bid them go. 


The Dead! where are they ? do they vet 
Linger around us as in life ? 

Cannot the chainless soul forget 

The joy, the agony, the strife, 

That held the immortal spirit here, 

In the first hours of its career ? 

O ! sometimes, in our waking dreams, 
The spirits of the dead return ; 

The eye with the same lustre beams, 
And life’s inspiring fervor seems 

In the full soul to burn. 

We see them as they lived on earth ; 
We see the joy, the grief, the mirth, 
Which made them gay, or sad ; 

We feel the same warm love once more, 
The same deep fountain running o'er, 
Of pure affection,which before, 

In their first life, we had. 


"T is past! the grave has closed above 
Those visions of the shrouded dead, 
Whose forms our never-dying love 
Brought from their narrow bed. 

Above their graves the wild winds sweep 
Calin be the quiet of their sleep. 


Youth, Manhood,—with their splendid dreams 
Of glory, wealth, and power,— 

Have vanished like the fading gleams 

Of sunlight, at the evening hour ; 

And now the darkness and the gloom, 

The shade, that hovers o'er the tomb, 

Comes stealing slowly on— 

The brightness of the eye grows dim, 

The sunken cheek and trembling limb, 

With age are weak and wan: 

Yet even now there is a light 

For Life's departing day, 

Which makes Death’s gloomy pathway bright 
And cheers its dull decay ; 

For to the good man’s death-dimmed eye, 

A light breaks forth beyond the sky, 

That others cannot see, 

And in the splendor of its power, 

Ile bears the horrors of that hour— 

—Death’s mortal agony ! D 
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PROFESSOR JOHN W. FRANCIS, M. D. 


Wuite eloquence and mental philosophy, in almost every form, had 
reached a high degree of perfection, and poets had set examples for 
all coming ages, the healing art had made but slow progress in those 
branches of science, so important to the profession of medicine. Cor- 
rect codes of laws had been formed, which had, in a good measure, 
settled the great doctrines of property and personal rights; some of 
the arts had nearly attained their perfection, nice discrimimations had 
been suggested in morals, and sublime views of hope and faith in re- 
ligion had been promulgated to the world, before Vesalius had turned 
his acute mind to an examination of the human frame ; and the settle- 
ment of this country had commenced before Harvey had demonstrated 
the fact, that the blood circulated in the veins of man. From the 
earliest ages, human blood had been poured out like water in every 
battle, but no observer of nature had discovered that it had a regular 
tide through his own heart. 

There were, it is true, physicians of antiquity, who performed won- 
ders in the advancement of medical knowledge; but their names 
appear, in the distances of Time, like pyramids in the deserts, grand 
and imposing, but of little utility to the world. Many mighty minds, 
from Alseulapius to Galen, had been brought to bear upon physic and 
surgery, and ponderous tomes had been written on every branch of the 
healing art; but the age of inductive philosophy had not come, and 
nature had only been partially unveiled. ‘The aphorisms, laid down 
by Hippocrates and others, have often been misunderstood, and their 
prescriptions misapplied. Whatever rays of medical science there 
were scattered through the world, they had net been concentrated, and 
but few efforts made to bring them to a focus, until a little more than 
a century ago, when the eclectic school of medicine was founded in 
Scotland, which was followed by others in London, France, and other 
places ; yet, in justice it should be stated, that these philosophers of 
the “ House of Wisdom” had lit their lamps in the medical school at 
Padua. In this university the Greek and Arabic works on medicine 
had been studied. 

Much earlier than is generally imagined, the accounts of what was 
doing in the old world were promulgated in the new. Soon after the 
establishment of these medical schools in’ Kurope many physicians of 
this country were desirous of drinking at their fountains. Those, who 
could not cross the Atlantic themselves, frequently sent their most 
promising pupils to drink inspiration from the pure waters, which were 
rolling from these springs. Ifa fortunate few only enjoyed these priv- 
ileges, the number was sufficient to give a new impulse to the pro- 
fession in this country. Even before the commencement of the revo- 
lution, Rush, Bard, Warren, and tlunter began to collect pupils, and 
diffuse medical instruction in their respective circles. The political 
struggle, if it suspended their individual efforts, for a while, inereased 
the general knowledge in medicine and surgery throughout the country, 
After the peace of 17833, they renewed their efforts > the place of Gen- 
eral Joseph Warren being supplied by his younger brother Join War- 
ren. ‘Their paths were full of difficulties, but they were men of genius 
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and firmness of purpose, and would not yield to any obstacles thrown 
in their way. Before these pioneers in their profession were called to 
depart from the scenes of their labors, they saw others, better educated 
than themselves, filling the chairs of the schools they had founded. 
This first generation of professors liad no ordinary share of fame, when 
they were living; and their pupils, who now wear their mantles, have, 
in gratitude and affection, taken no small share of pains to preserve 
materials for the biographies of their masters. ‘These materials have 
greatly assisted the Nestor of their profession—the venerable Dr. 
Thacher—in making up his valuable volume of the lives of medical 
men who have been lights in their day, and deserve an ample page in 
our records. 

No man of historical information will, for a moment, question the 
assertion, that there is as good a share of learning, acuteness, and per- 
severance, in the medical profession in the United States, as in any 
other walk of life. A noble rivalry has taken place among the med- 
ical professors, and youthful aspirants for distinction are every where 
found. ‘This emulation not only abounds in the cities, and larger 
towns, but there is scarcely a village throughout the land, that does not 
contain a respectable practitioner of medicine, and often, in the same 
person, a good surgeon. Where quacks and charlatans once swarmed, 
—‘‘ creatures,” to use the language of Hippocrates, ‘“‘ whom no law can 
reach and no ignominy disgrace,’’—respectable physicians now admin- 
ister to assuage the pains that flesh is heir to, and cure the maladies 
of the mind. 

Prominent among those, who have labored hard for the benefit of 
mankind, and for the honor and advantage of the healing art, may be 
ranked Professor JOUN W. FRANCIS, M. D. a practitioner of med- 
icine in the city of New-York—his birth-place. He was born in the 
year 1789—that eventful period ef our national history, when the 
constitution of the United States went into operation. His father, 
Melchiaz Francis, was a German from Nureniberg, and known in 
New-York as an enterprising, upright trader in groceries, possessing a 
very liberal and charitable spirit, whose career of usefulness was sud- 
denly cut short by the yellow fever, which, in those days, often visited 
the city. The mother of Dr. Francis was born in Pennsylvania ; her 
family, by the name of Sommer, were originally from Berne, Switzer- 
land. Her children were young when her husband died; but she 
was left in circumstances sufliciently easy to give them a good 
elementary education, which opportunity, as a good mother, she im- 
proved. John was continued at an English school of no little reputa- 
tion, under the charge of the Rev. George Strebeck ; by particular 
arrangement he studied the Latin language then, for a while, but 
afterward pursued his classical studies under the instruction of the 
Rev. John Conroy, a distinguished graduate of ‘Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. By the aid of this excellent scholar he was enabled to enter 
Columbia College in an advance standing. 

While Dr. Francis was an undergraduate, he was pursuing his 
medical studies with great zeal and success; this was effected by a 
capacity, an ardor, and perseverance, which have marked his whole 
course of life. He had not only mental energy, but a vigorous consti- 
tution, which sustained lim in intense application in the acquisition 
of knowledge 
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In 1807, he commenced his professional studies with David Hosack, 
M. D. who was then professor of Materia Medica, and Botany, in 
Columbia College, and among the most extensively engaged in the 
practice of physic and surgery in New-York. Under this distinguished 
preceptor, Dr. Francis had excellent opportunities of seeing practice. 
During his attendance on the lectures, he never absented himself from 
one of them, nor suffered one to pass without making notes or ab- 
stracts on the subject taught by the lecturer. Every moment of his 
time was engaged ; he never looked to society around him for amuse- 
ment or recreation,—finding both in the variety of the subjects under 
his consideration. 

About this period, several laws for the greater improvement of med- 
ical science were enacted by the legislature of the state of New-York. 
County medical societies had been formed the year before, and prom- 
ised to be auxiliary in promoting the cause of medical science. ‘‘ The 
College of Physicians and Surgeons,” under the regents of the univer- 
sity, was organized in 1807. From this institution, in IS11, Dr. 
Francis received the degree of M. D. This was the first commence- 
ment of that body, under the presidency of Dr. Samuel Bard. ‘The 
inaugural thesis for that honor was a dissertation on Mercury, embrac- 
ing its medical history, curative action, and abuse in certain diseases. 
It was a fine subject, and admirably handled. His researches were 
extensive, and many of his views were novel and profound. ‘This 
hundred-armed giant, Mercury, in the Materia Medica, had never be- 
fore found so discriminating an historian. ‘This production gave him 
great fame at once, among his fellow-graduates, and the Faculty in 
general, both in this country and in Europe. It has been repeatedly 
noticed by different writers in various languages, and maintains its 
reputation at the present time. 

Dr. Francis had been in practice a few months only, when his 
late preceptor proposed to him a copartnership in business. ‘This 
proposition, from the high standing of his friend, was too flattering to 
be neglected. ‘This connection lasted until 1820; from that period 
he has exercised his art on his own responsibility. No man ever 
reached the head of his profession until he had ventured to act solely 
for himself. The mind, to attain its utmost energy, must poise itself on 
its own strength and decision, and take all the consequences of action. 

We have mentioned the establishment of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, in the city of New-York, under the regents of the uni- 
versity. From the organization of the institution, the chairs of every 
department were filled with men of distinction. Alterations were soon 
after made in the charter, and Dr. Francis was appointed, by the 
trustees, a lecturer in the Institute of Medicine and the Materia Medica. 
Shortly after this period, a union was effected between the Medical 
Faculty of Columbia College and the ‘‘ College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons,” and Dr. Francis, in 1813, received from the regents the ap- 
pointment of professor of Materia Medica. He delivered the first pub- 
lic course of instruction to a class of one hundred and twenty students, 
declining all compensation for his services. The consolidation of two 
schools of medicine into one, brought together so numerous a body of 
professors, that the price of education was necessarily enhanced to those, 
who wished to attend all the courses of instruction ; but Dr. Francis 
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was not among those who sought for pecuniary rewards alone ; the flat- 
tering manner, in which his conduct was estimated, was such a return 
as he desired for his exertions. About this time he published an His- 
torical Sketch of the College. 

Delighted at the prospect of this rising school, and fairly estimating 
the intellect of those engaged in building it up; impressed, at the 
same time, with the ample resources, that the city of New-York pos- 
sesses, of supporting such an institution, he at once made up his mind 
to visit Europe, and to examine all that related to the subject so near 
his heart. The vision of a medical school, second to none on the 
American continent, that should, from its superior advantages, draw 
together the students from all parts of the country, was constantly in 
his mind. 

While in London, he became a pupil of the illustrious Abernethy ,— 
attended the lectures of Brand, at the Royal Institution, those of Pear- 
son, of St. George’s Hospital, &c. &c. Between Abernethy and 
Francis there sprung up a strong attachment. They possessed the 
same cast of mind, the same decision of character, the same openness 
and directness in uttering opinions, and the same scorn of dawdling 
ceremony and grave pretensions in the healing art. Such was Aber- 
nethy’s regard for Francis, that he offered him a share of his business, 
which was then oppressively extensive. 

The mention of an anecdote, which the American physician has 
often related, will show that the proud Englishman loved honest fame. 
Dr. Francis presented Abernethy with an American edition of his own 
writings, just published, as the former left his native shores. Aber- 
nethy had not anticipated such a testimonial of his professional merits 
from the United States. le seized the two volumes, cast his eye 
over them, and exclaimed, as he placed them on the mantle-piece of 
his study, ‘‘ Stay here, John Abernethy, until | remove you. Egad! 
this from America.” 

From England, Dr. Francis went to Scotland, Ireland, France, and 
Holland. With an eager curiosity, he examined all that was rare and 
prominent in these countries. [lis letters gave him access to all the 
savans and literati, wherever he traveled. In Scotland he shared the 
liberality of the great professors, in their schools, which has been pro- 
verbially extended to all, who come to drink of the wells of knowledge, 
which they have, by their sagacity and industry, sunk to produce heal- 
ing waters for the benefit of mankind. Here, too, he witnessed the 
early experiments of the philosophic Brewster, in his private study, on 
the polarization of light. In Dublin, he was received with true Irish 
cordiality. In France, he found the sweetest courtesy. With Denon, 
he viewed, in his cabinet, and in those institutions under his care, all 
that was magnificent in the arts. With such a guide, he could not 
mistake what was worthy of examination. Gall displayed to him the 
rich materials of his collection, on which he founded his system of 
Craniology. With Cuvier he noticed that which was more intimately 
connected with his own profession. Such a mind as Cuvier’s, so full, 
so holy, so abounding in love to God and man, must have imparted a 
magnetic influence to the minds of others. Dr. Francis is warm in 
his admiration of those lights of knowledge he any where met in 
his travels. He went forth to learn, to gather up matters worth pre- 
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serving ; and a mind so disciplined to receive information, treasures it 
with wonderful facility. ‘The amount of a year’s labor is almost in- 
calculable. ‘The mind, on such an adventure, plucks gems “of purest 
ray serene,” with all the avidity of Aladin in the wizard’s cavern, 
after securing the lamp of the genii in his bosom. 

Dr. Francis was enamored with the learned men he met in different 
countries ; but his political affections were wedded to his own, and in 
the midst of his admiration of European learning, he was still a 
republican. 

Upon his return, he brought out with him a curious and valuable 
library, collected with taste and judgement, which has ever since 
beea open to those who are engaged in writing any thing to enlighten 
the public. When he reached New-York, he found that the chair of 
Materia Medica had been added to that of Chemistry; but he was at 
once appointed by the regents to that of the Institutes of Medicine. 
In the year IS17, Dr. Francis filled the chair of Medical Jurispru- 
dence, which had become vacant by the death of Dr. Stringhom, in 
connection with his other duties. In IS19, by reason of the resigna- 
tion of a professor, another change became necessary ; the professor- 
ship of the Institutes of Medicine was added to that of Practice, and 
the regents appointed Dr. Francis Professor of Obstetrics, with his 
former branch, Medical Jurisprudence. ‘These chairs he held until 
1826, when he resigned, at the same time with Doctors Hosack, Mott, 
Macnevin, Mitchell, and others. ‘The causes, which led to the course 
pursued by the professors of the Medical school, are not minutely 
within the writer’s knowledge ; but whatever they may have been, the 
friends of medical science must have deplored the event. The re- 
gents, while they accepted the resignation of that old established 
Faculty, bear testimony to their able and faithful services, in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

It must be evident that the faithful discharge of duties in teachers, 
when the respective departments were so repeatedly changed, must 
have required the exercise of much labor and trouble. The profes- 
sor had hardly engaged in one branch, with means to teach, before 
he was transferred to another. Nothing daunted with his task, while 
remembering the maxim of the Grecian philosopher,—* the gods sell 
all things to industry,”"—he put off or put on the harness of his chair, 
without any complaint, and in every department proved his merits by 
the number of his pupils, and by the satisfaction and gratification they 
constantly expressed in regard to their teacher. ‘The school, with 
these professors, was second to none in merit in the United States, 
and inferior in numbers, only to that of Philadelphia, notwithstanding 
the singularly formed constitution of the college was, from its foun- 
dation, unfriendly to its proper development and advancement. ‘The 
celebrity of the professors was such as to command students from 
every part of the Union; and these, wherever scattered, have borne 
testimony to the talents, intelligence, and zeal of their instructers. 

Soon after the resignation of the professors of the College of Phiysi- 
cians and Surgeons, they founded and organized chairs in Rutger’s 
College. ‘They erected a most convenient building for their purposes, 
and entered on their respective duties with spirit, and continued their 
exertions for four terms. A great number of pupils flocked to their 
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school ; but there were such difficulties thrown in their way, by legis- 
lative enactments,—particularly in the revised statutes of the state,— 
that the Faculty gave up their school with a large number of students. 
Dr. Francis partook largely both in the labor and losses of this under- 
taking, and the Jatter was of no small amount. 

In this institution, Dr. Francis was Professor of Obstetrics and Legal 
Medicine ; and his success was very flattering. In amount of pupils, 
his classes were second only to those of Anatomy, which always com- 
mands the greatest number of pupils in every well-arranged Medical 
School. The close relationship, which exists between many parts of 
the physiological portion of a course of instruction on midwifery, with 
numerous topics discussed in forensic medicine, enabled the professor 
to enlarge, with practical advantage to his auditors. ‘The professor 
had a rich museum, to illustrate his various and learned disquisitions. 
In Dr. Francis’s edition of Denman’s Midwifery, a large amount of 
facts and opinions on the obstetric art and medical jurisprudence, 
may be found. His history of the art, from the time of the an- 
cients to that of the latest writers on the subject, has received the 
approbation of the most erudite and practical. He had devoted from 
four to six hours a day to private and public instruction, for many 
years, and at the same time had been engaged in the labors of prac- 
tice. The number of students under his care, while he was connected 
with the institutions above named, was, probably, greater than that of 
any other profession in New-York. Ile now made up his mind to 
confine himself to practice alone, refusing to engage in private or 
public instruction. 

Even an extensive practice and the duties of instruction did not 
absorb all the time he devoted to labor; for his pen had a share of his 
attention. Before he received his medical doctorate, while a student, 
he united with his preceptor, Dr. Hosack, and issued a prospectus for 
a new medical journal; it was called the ‘* American Medical and 
Philosophical Register.’ The work was continued to four volumes. 
It was filled almost entirely with original materials, and contains a 
large amount of information on medical subjects. After the comple- 
tion of the fourth volume, the editors assumed the responsibility of the 
work, and announced their names. ‘This journal has been held in 
high consideration, and is often had recourse to, for matters of deep 
interest or Curious inquiry. 

Dr. Francis, in conjunction with the late Dr. Dykman and Dr. 
Beck, was for some time editor of the New-York Medical and Philo- 
sophical Journal, which they projected ; he continued with them until 
the termination of the third volume. ‘This work contains a number of 
his medical observations and records ; it has ceased to exist. 

Dr. Francis has written papers in many different medical and scien- 
tific journals, in the United States, on subjects connected with his 
profession ; among the most prominent of these, and of a practical 
nature, are his observations on the Use of Vitriolic Emetics in Cramp, 
with details of cases, in which this novel remedy was effective, after 
the formation of the adventitious membrane lining the trachea; also, 
remarks on the Goitre, as it prevails in the western part of New-York, 
and elsewhere, drawn from his tour of observation in 1823; on San- 
guinarea Canadensis; Cases of Morbid Anatomy; on Phlegmatid 
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dolens ; on Elaterium, and the Croton oil; to which potent agents he 
was the first, in this country, who invited the attention of practitioners. 
He gained great credit for a paper on the successful treatment of cases 
in Ichthyosis. ‘The last tractate which we have seen, from his pen, is 
one on the Mineral Waters of Avon, which he recommends as possess- 
ing valuable medical properties for several physical infirmities. His 
Letter on Febrile Contagion, dated in London, June, 1816, addressed 
to Dr. Hosack, contains the exposition of the views of certain British 
writers on the insusceptibility of the constitution to a second attack of 
yellow fever. This curious fact concerning the disease, which was 
pretty fairly demonstrated by various writers of Great-Britain and the 
West-Indies, received additional confirmation from the investigation, 
which this letter brought to light, by American physicians, who had 
observed the pestilence in different parts of the United States. 

Dr. Francis was not only distinguished in the chair of Medical 
Jurisprudence, for collecting a mass of facts and arranging them in a 
clear and satisfactory manner, and for explaining them to the compre- 
hension of his humblest pupils; but for the promptness of his exposi- 
tions when called upon in courts of criminal jurisdiction. During his 
whole professorship, and almost ever since, in every case, which in- 
volved a principle of medical jurisprudence, he was present; seldom 
were his opinions controverted, and never overthrown. He was in 
attendance for the municipal authorities, in these courts; but his in- 
tegrity was above all bias, and it was seldom that the advocate of the 
accused summoned any other medical man. 

In the opinion of the writer of this article, no branch of science, 
taught in our schools, requires more careful investigation, or greater 
acuteness and strength of mind, than that of medical jurisprudence. 
Comparative views and analogical reasonings, so often important in 
decisions of less responsibility, are of little service in juridical medi- 
cine. ‘To obviate difficulties of this nature, Dr. Francis invariably 
availed himself of the information, which the morbid anatomy and 
pathological investigation of the case afforded. 

There is not a middle-aged Jawyer in the country, whose memory 
does not furnish him with cases of gross injustice done in criminal 
trials, by reason of defective medical jurisprudence. A sagacious advo- 
cate, thinking that he is justified, in favor of human life, to entangle the 
physician, if he can, bends all his strength to the object, and not unfre- 
quently succeeds in throwing him into a state of confusion. In cases of 
supposed death by poison, the most contradictory opinions have been 
given by medical men on the stand. ‘lhe doings of death are, indeed, 
singular, and it is difficult for the wisest physician, at all times, to 
decide upon the causes of a sudden and unexpected instance of the 
extinction of human life ; and how can a common observer among the 
Faculty, tell whether it was accident, violence, or the natural winding 
up of the machine so fearfully and wonderfully made, or from suicidal 
frenzy, that ‘the silver cord of life was loosed, or the golden bowl 
broken, or the pitcaer broken at the fountain, or the wheel at the 
cistern.” 

Long and deep reflection, with all the helps of science, can only 
reach an approximation to the exact truth, so many are the avenues to 
the courts of death. It is with pride, the friends of Dr. Francis re- 
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view his testimony given in difficult cases. His opinion was always 
clear and decided ; tor he always gave the subject a thorough exam- 
ination. 

His fondness for science has not led him to neglect polite literature. 
His biographical writings are quite extensive ; not confined to those of 
his own profession,—but in that department they are more numerous 
than have come from the pen of any other physician in the country, if 
we except that of Dr. Thacher, of Massachusetts. ‘Fhese biograph- 
ical notices are drawn with a free and manly hand, with great faith- 
fulness and discrimination, and will hold a permanent place in the 
standard biographical werks in our country. His sketch of the dis- 
tinguished philosopher, Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, with whom he was 
long associated in collegiate labors, is an honorable testimony to the 
memory of that remarkable man, whose genius and character will 
grow more luminous the longer his merits are contemplated. 

The occasional addresses of Dr. Francis are written with taste and 
spirit, and evince, like his other writings, great research. His address 
to the New-York Horticultural Society is a specimen of his style and 
manner—flowing, sweet, and unaffected. The oration before the Lit- 
erary Societies of Columbia College, in May, 1831, presents an in- 
trepid and masterly outline of the lite and services of that distinguished 
patriot, the late Chancellor Livingston. ‘The venerable President 
Madison could not withhold a letter of approbation to the author, for 
the service he had done biography, by his interesting account of the 
revolutionary patriot. 

Dr. Francis is a member of many societies, and a liberal friend to 
all; his iitellect and purse are devoted to their prosperity, and some 
of them owe their continuance to his great exertions. 

A liberal physician is taxed severely for the poor ; his property is 
assessed for them the same as that of other men, and, in addition, his 
time and professional skill are at their service. In the latter visita- 
tions of the yellow fever, Dr. Francis was at his post, and in con- 
stant attendance on the sick. In 1832, while the cholera was raging 
in the city of New-York, aud the citizens were flying into the 
country, and many physicians and divines with them; when one, 
at noon-day, might see a mile of Broadway without a person in it; 
or, if any vehicle was seen, it was a curtained bier, hiding the death- 
struck visage of some patient for the hospital ;—if you, at such a time, 
crossed into narrow streets, you might see the subject of this sketch, 
and a few other humane physicians, with a moral bravery that far sur- 
passes animal courage, entering into the abodes of cholera, to extend 
the power of the healing art, and to combat Death in the most furi- 
ous form in which he ever strode the earth. And, for the honor of 
human nature, it should be known that, in their wake, and directed 
to the same abodes of anguish, holy men were seen, carying the con- 
solations of religion to the dying ;—a Schroeder, a Wainwright, a 
Powers, and a few other kindred spirits, when half their brethren had 
fled from the contagion, were as constantly exposed as the physicians 
themselves. During the period of ten weeks, Dr. Francis had hardly 
an Lour’s respite, day or night, so incessant were the calls for his pro- 
fessional services. ‘The history of that period should be written, and 
credit given to those who deserve it. Nearly four thousand fell vic- 
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tims to the pestilence. In the midst of these labors, Dr. Francis took 
notes of the most prominent cases of the cholera, and gave his obser- 
vations to the press, which have spread far and wide, and formed a 
guide for that part of the Faculty who had not been conversant with 
the disease. The authorities at Havana, when the cholera was there, 
had the work translated into the Spanish language, and widely dis- 
tributed throughout the island of Cuba. 

Dr. Francis is an honorable practitioner; he has no petty disputes 
with his professional brethren. He gives his views of a case with 
openness and candor, but avoids all collision, by leaving the field to 
those who are pertinacious in a difference of opinion. He indulges 
in no envious feelings at the success of others, and takes no airs at 
his own. Free to advise, he is surrounded by the junior members of 
the Faculty, who consult him when any difficulty is found in the 
course of their practice. He unites courtesy to independence, and 
flexibility to determination. Mature in judgement, firm in health, 
and accustomed to incessant labor, he finds a field sufficiently large 
for vigorous action and liberal inquiry ;—that he may long live to cul- 
tivate it, is the earnest wish of all who know him. S. L. K. 


THE TAILOR’S SONG. 


Tue story from time immemorial ran, 
‘ Nine tailors together would make but one man ;”’ 
But quickly I'll prove, that, as clear as the sun, 
A tailor is equal to nine men in one. 
Derry Down. 


As a Cook, he has ever on hand a hot goose ; 

As a Player, his bare bodkin’s ever in use ; 

No Caulker more careful his seams closes round ; 

No Sailor more constant on hoard can be found. 
Derry Down. 


Like a Gardener a plenty of cabbage contents ; 
Like a Landlord, he anxiously hunts up his rents ; 
An Economist true his example may quote ,— 
According to cloth he still cuts out his coat. 

Derry Down. 


What Lawyer so many suits handles, as he ? 
Or what one more dextrously swells up a fee ? 
What Parson stands by you, a more constant friend, 
Good habits to form, or bad habits to mend ? 

Derry Down. 


And thus you will find are combined, in a tailor, 

A cook and a player, a caulker and sailor, 

A gardener and landlord, to carry the farce on, 

And last, the economist, lawyer, and parson. 
Derry Down. 


If the tailor ’s a dandy in dress and in shape, 

He ’s equal, you ‘ll own, to nine men and an ape : 

If all this be true, some rich tailor will show it, 

By sending a full suit of clothes to the poet. 
Derry Down. 
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VENICE. 


Wuen Attila advanced upon the Roman cities, he verified his fear- 
ful threat, ‘“‘that where his horse once trod, the grass never grew.” 
To resist was destruction, and to submit was little better. ‘The only 
safety was in flight. ‘The inhabitants of Padua and other cities, as 
the ‘Sword of God” advanced, abandoned their hearths and retired 
to spots difficult of access and without allurement to rapine. ‘The 
numerous rivers, that discharge themselves from the northwestern coast 
of the gulf, have deposited sand that forms numerous but small islands, 
embanked against the open sea, by long and narrow slips, which are 
so many natural breakwaters. ‘Towards the land there are other pro- 
tections ; for, except in channels made by rivers, or in artificial canals, 
the Lagune is not navigable but for the lightest skiffs. ‘The entrances 
of the outward barrier are few; and within, the navigation is most in- 
tricate and difficult. 

Rialto, the chief of the islands, had long served as the port to 
Padua, and it had a few buildings ; the disadvantages of its situation 
was its greatest recommendation to the exiles. Rivo alto, (deep 
stream,) had been abbreviated into Rialto. Here was commenced a 
city, which the settlers called the ‘‘ Port of the deserted city,” and 
which was afterwards named Venice. 

There is a tradition, that the earliest buildings were reared on the 
spot now occupied by the church of St. Mark ; and they were com- 
menced, says an old writer, on the twenty-fifth of March, the day on 
which, as the historian discovered, Adam was created. Justiniani has 
an astrological scheme of their foundations, calculated to the hour of 
noon, on the 25th of March, A. D. 421, and he affirms that the horo- 
scope was most auspicious. 

The only employment of the inhabitants was fishing and making 
salt; but their commonwealth gained in strength and numbers, so that 
the magistracy, which was at first exercised by Tribunes, was com- 
mitted to a single hand, called Doge, or duke, whose dignity was for 
life. 

In the year 827, Venice became possessed of the relics of that saint, 
which is the patron of the city. ‘They were obtained by a pious strat- 
agem, in Alexandria, or by adroitly substituting the remains of a 
female saint, Claudia. ‘The treasure was smuggled on board in a 
basket, covered with pork, an abomination to all Osmanlis. During 
the voyage the ship would have been lost but for the saint, who had 
nautical skill enough to direct the management of the sails. Venice 
received the relics with exultation; and, in after times, her shout, 
whether of joy, sedition, or battle, was Viva San Marco. The relics 
of the saint were intrusted to officers specially appointed, and the re- 
ceptacle which they provided for them in the church was known only 
to themselves and the doge. It was an undivulged secret.—So early 
was a mystery esteemed by the rulers of Venice. Mark is on her coin 
and her flag, together with a winged lion, having an open book under 
his paws, in which is inseribed Par tibi Marco, Evangelista meus. 

When the Crusades came, to demand half of Europe, the Venitians 
engaged in them rather with commercial than religious views. The 
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state had already become rich by commerce with the east, and was 
unwilling to make war upon her best customers, without some greater 
advantage. 

She did not immediately ally herself with the crusading states; and 
when she did, it did not dissolve the closer connection which before 
existed between her and her own interest. 

A Venitian and a Pisan fleet, allies, and bound against the infidels, 
had a battle off San Nicolo, and the Pisans lost twenty galleys and five 
thousand men. The occasion was that fruitful mother of broils—a 
division of spoils. Both fleets had amicably united to rob the Caloyers 
of the bones of Saint Nicholas, after they had failed to get the same 
by a satisfactory bargain. ‘The Pisans claimed half the relics, and the 
Venitians, following up their principle of acquisition, and being, more- 
over, the strongest, refused to part with a little finger. ‘These fleets, 
it must be remembered, were on their way to rescue the Iloly Sepul- 
chre from unbelievers. 

The Greek emperors had little love for the crusaders, whom they 
feared as much as they did the infidels, and war sprung up between 
them. When money was wanted in Venice, to carry on the war 
against the execrated Greeks, the dege had recourse to a forced loan, 
and the contributors were made creditors at the interest of four per 
cent.—a rate far below the standard of that age, or, it may be at present 
said, of this. ‘These creditors were afierwards incorporated into a 
company for the management of their joint concerns; and this was the 
basis of the Bank of Venice, and of all banks that now are so familiar 
in our daily conversation. ‘This was the first instance, too, of a per- 
manent national debt, which has been so happily followed by Great- 
Britain to the amount of eight hundred millions of pounds. But so 
ancient a model must needs be much improved. 

In 1177, a great victory, achieved by the Venitians in a few vessels, 
over the combined fleets of Pisa, Genoa, and Ancona, as allies in a 
war with the emperor, was the occasion of a solemn annual ceremony, 
that endured to the end of the republic. As the Admiral touched the 
land, the Pope met him and gave hima ring. ‘“ Take this,” said he, 
“and with it take, on my authority, the sea, as your subject. Every 
year, on the retarn of this happy day, you and your successors shall 
make known to all posterity, that the right of conquest has subjugated 
the Adriatic to Venice, as a spouse to her husband.” Of this grant 
the Venitians were most tenacious ; and, though the Adriatic is now 
“ spouseless,” for more than six centuries these nuptials were annu- 
ally renewed. 

This victory, and a defeat on land, so humbled the emperor, Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, that he was willing to receive peace on any condi- 
tions, and he solicited that he might ratify it in Venice. He was 
received at the Piazzetta by the doge and his train, and conducted to 
the church of St. Mark, where the Pope Alexander III. awaited him, 
in tranquil severity, and more like a victorious gladiator than a Chris- 
tian Pontiff. ‘The emperor, as he drew near, uncovered his head, 
cast off his purple mantle, and, prostrating himself, crept forward that 
he might kiss the holy father’s feet. But Alexander, like most other 
men, was not of a temperament to forget the injuries of twenty years. 
He placed his foot upon the neck of his prostrate foe, and repeated 
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the words of the Psalm, ‘‘ Thou shalt go upon the lion and the adder ; 
the young lion and the dragon shalt thou tread under thy feet.” ‘ It 
is not to you, it is to St. Peter,’ murmured the indignant prince. “ It 
is both to me and to St. Peter,” answered the Pontiff, giving him 
another kick. A square red stone, in St. Mark’s, indicates the spot 
of this singular reconciliation. 

About the year 1200, on the occasion of the fourth crusade, the 
Venitians agreed to transport the army of the crusaders, at a stipu- 
lated price. On this memorable occasion, the fleet and army turned 
from their original purpose, and, against great odds and greater proba- 
bilities, took Constantinople. Dandolo, the doge, old and blind as he 
was, was the hero of this romance. In this campaign, the Venitians 
replenished their stock of relics; having obtained, by their usual pro- 
cess, a portion of the lance that pierced the Savior, a portion of the 
cross, an arm of St. Gregory, a part of the head of John the Baptist, a 
phial of the Savior’s blood, which had flowed miraculously from a 
statue, which the Jews pierced at Berytus, a fragment of the pillar at 
which he was scourged, a nail from the cross, and a thorn from the 
crown of thorns. 

The plunder of Constantinople was immense ; there was no end to 
the treasures. But, alas, it was the perishable dross that was sought 
and prized ;—the victors cared nothing for the preservation of books, 
that contained the literature of antiquity, and that never can be 
replaced ; for statues, obelisks, and bronzes, prizes from Greece, 
Rome, and Egypt, and which had rendered the city the wonder of 
nations. ‘The bones of saints and confessors were sent as precious 
relics to distant countries; but no one prized the matchless forms, 
shaped by the best sculptors of ancient Greece. 

The Venitians alone carried away a work of art,—the four horses 
of bronze gilt, which crown the porch of St. Mark. They are 
not the best specimens of the art, but they are spirited and their 
possession has always been coveted. Octavius, after the battle of 
Actium, brought them from Egypt to Rome, and placed them on 
a triumphal arch; and they were successively removed, by Nero, 
Domitian, Trajan, and Constantine, to arches of their own; and the 
latter emperor afterwards carried them to his new capital. Napoleon 
carried them to Paris, and, in 1815, they were restored to Venice, in 
a vessel, of which the commander was a descendant of the great 
Dandolo. 

The spoil was divided equitably ; a fourth part was reserved for 
the future emperor, and the rest was shared between the French 
and Venitians. ‘The Venitians, like good merchants, had previously 
offered to farm the whole, and were willing to guarantee to each foot- 
man one hundred marks, twice that sum to each horseman, and four 
times as much to every knight. 

The Venitians received a great accession of territory in the East, 
and Dandolo was permitted to tinge his buskins with the imperial 
purple, and to annex to his former title, ‘‘ Despot of Romania and 
Lord of one-fourth and one-eighth of the Roman Empire.” He died 
at the age of ninety-eight, and was interred in Santa Sophia. 

After his demise, some new institutions were founded at Venice, 
one of which was three tnquisitori del doge defunto. ‘Their duty was 
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to compare the acts of a dead prince, with his oath of office ; to inquire 
into charges against him; and they were empowered to condemn his 
heirs to make restitution. 

The second Baldwin, emperor of Constantinople, was the poorest of 
emperors. He was obliged to raise money upon an assignment of his 
son Philip to some burghers, who afterwards transferred him to some 
Venitian Shylocks. ‘To other usurers in Venice, the indigent empe- 
ror entrusted a deposite, then deemed beyond all price, and on which 
they advanced money equal to seven thousand pounds. ‘This was no 
less than what was believed to be the genuine crown of thorns. The 
pledge became forfeited, and Louis of France was happy to redeem it, 
and place it in a shrine especially erected for it. 

In 1261, some changes were made in the manner of electing the 
doge, which had been, heretofore, done by forty-one electors. It was 
now an election, combined of chance and free choice. Thirty mem- 
bers were balloted for by the grand council ; these were reduced by 
ballot to nine, who named forty provisional electors ; ballot reduced 
them to twelve, the first of whom named three, and each of the others 
two electors. ‘These twenty-five were reduced by ballot to nine, each 
of which chose five electors ; and these forty-five were diminished by 
ballot to eleven, who named the forty-one definite electors. 

As the Italians turn every thing into rhyme, this process was versi- 
fied, and in English reads thus, though the proportions are changed :— 


“ From the council's nomimation, 
Thirty meet,—nine keep their station : 
Forty next by these are chosen, 
Who, by lot, become a dozen ; 
Five-and-twenty then combine, 
To produce another nine : 

Hence are five-and-forty given, 
Which, diminished to eleven, 
Are by forty-one succeeded— 

Of whose final votes are needed 
Five-and-twenty, to create 

The presiding magistrate. 

The Serene, by whom elected 
Thus, our statutes are protected.” 


The electors were watched more closely than our jurymen: they 
were shut up, but magnificently entertained at the public expense. 
Lest any individual partiality should appear, whatever one called for 
was furnished to all. One asked for a rosary, and forty-one rosaries 
were brought; another, Avsop’s Fables, and the booksellers’ shops were 
searched for forty-one copies. 

About the beginning of the thirteenth century, Gradenigo, the 
doge, obtained a decree, which was the foundation of the future 
oligarchy. Hitherto, the distinction had not been great between ple- 
beians and patricians. The want of land kept Venice aloof from the 
lordships and vassalages of the feudal system, and her origin had been 
friendly to the preservation of equality. 

The great council claimed the right of naming the twelve electors, 
by which itself was to be renewed, so that, in point of fact, it re-elected 
itself, and was afterwards declared permanent and hereditary. The 
pride of birth, however, was discouraged, lest it should lead to disunion 
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among the nobility; and great severity of punishment awaited those, 
who disparaged others by boasting of superior antiquity. ‘The spies, 
of which there were regiments, were ordered to report all expressions 
of this tendency. For the first offence there was imprisonment in the 
dungeons, from which few returned ; for the second, the babbler was 
secretly drowned. 

The populace, having lost all power, were amused with a semblance 
of equality. The fishermen had an annual privilege of embracing and 
kissing the doge. 

Early in the fourteenth century, a conspiracy was discovered by the 
doge, on the eve of its execution, and a commission of vigilance was 
therefore instituted, with entire sovereignty and freedom from appeal. 
These ten magistrates (I Dieci) were soon declared to be permanent, 
They sentenced and punished according to reasons of state. ‘The ac- 
cused was never confronted with the accuser or witnesses—trial, con- 
demnation, and punishment, all were secret. This institution con- 
troled every branch of the government; and, though hated and feared, 
it held its powers for five centuries. Existence may be purchased too 
dearly : that of Venice, for so long a period, was owing to the execra- 
ble and formidable Council of Ten. ‘The doge, who, from his station, 
bore the odium of tyranny, was, in fact, its victim; yet he was not 
permitted to decline this splendid slavery. Virtues and talents were 
not the qualities most desired in a doge. In 1382, the choice fell upon 
a miser, Morosini, instead of the hero, Carlo Zeno, who had saved the 
republic. 

As if there needed more inventions for oppression, there was created 
another portentous tribunal, composed of three inquisitors of state, 
which had all the power of the Ten; that is, all power whatever. 
They were limited only by their own wills. ‘They held the keys of the 
dungeons and of the treasury. Of a tribunal, whose chief elements 
were mystery and terror, litte was known ; but their statutes, now ex- 
posed to the public eye, comprehend more systematic, undisguised 
perfidiousness and wickedness, than any other human system. 

This code, which was only in manuscript, was deposited in a box, 
of which each of the Three by turns held the key. In the outset it 
declared, that every process of the tribunal was forever to be secret,— 
that no inquisiter should disclose his oflice. When the accused was 
acquitted, (a rare occurrence,) he learned his good fortune only when 
the jailor thrust him out, with ‘‘ What are you doing here? out with 
you.” ‘There were spies among every class of citizens, and their 
sense of honor was attended to in the provisions of the code. Should 
they be taunted with being spies, their accuser was tortured till he 
revealed whence he had obtained his dangerous knowledge. Four of 
these agents, unknown to each other, watched every foreign ambassa- 
dor, under very precise rules. Intrigue was a science, and the stiletto 
a common political means. Spies even were allowed to murder, that 
they might claim refuge with a foreigner without suspicion. 

Any nobleman, in the service of a foreign court, was to be assas- 
sinated, after two months declining to go home after recall. Any 
nobleman, speaking in the senate, who should touch upon prejudicial 
matters, was to be interrupted by one of the Ten: if the orator pro- 
ceeded, he was to be arrested at the close of the sitting ; and if he 
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could not be directly convicted, put to death privately. Where such 
restraints existed upon freedom of public debate, there could be little 
safety in private conversation. A noble, who had been twice admon- 
ished of indiscretion in speech, was, for the third instance, debarred 
from the public streets or councils for two years ; if, after this, he be- 
came not more tractable, but ‘‘ returned to his vomit,” as the original 
has it, he was drowned, as incorrigible. A voter, who dropped into 
the ballot-box more than one ball, was liable to be thrown from the 
window,—a provision that might be copied in some modern republics. 

The close of the fifteenth century was the epoch of the loftiest 
elevation of Venice. F'rom her oriental maritime stations, she disposed 
of the merchandize of the world. In Italy, she held Ravenna, Trevi- 
sano, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Crema, Brescia, and Bergamo. Friuli 
connected her with Istria; Zara, Spoleto, and the Dalmatic islands, 
with Albania; Zante and Corfu continued the chain to Greece ; and 
the Morea, and many islands in the Archipelago, supplied the remain- 
ing links with Candia and Cyprus. In a few years, a league was 
made, which deprived the republic of all its continental possessions ; 
but, like august Rome, when she was most depressed, she rose with 
renewed strength and spirit. She had few cordial allies; all states 
hated her. ‘The French ambassador at the emperor’s court, expressed 
the general fear and hatred in a speech, that would serve as a model 
for invective against a national bank. ‘‘ These Venitians, these 
crafty and malignant foxes, these proud and furious lions, have 
entertained the design of subjugating Italy first, and the Roman em- 
pire afterward. ‘These brides of Neptune, or husbands of Thetis, 
espouse the sea by a ring, a folly unheard of, but worthily adopted by 
these insatiate whales, these infamous corsairs, these pitiless cyclops 
and polyphemi, who are devoted to Mahomet, wicked harpies, venom- 
ous aspics, sanguinary tigers, /oups garour, mischievous goblins, who 
raise storms at sea, and destroy crops,” &c. &c. 

The decline of Venice was the new channel of commerce opened 
by Gama to the East. Cadiz and Lisbon rose upon her decay. At 
the battle of Lepanto, and in Candia, she was all her former self; but 
it was an expiring blaze of glory. Her gradual decline we may not 
trace. She is now almost a shadow—she is dying, but beautiful in 
death. A vampyre is sucking her best blood, and there is for her no 
restoration. Commerce, that made her, can never return to the shal- 
low Lagune. 

These indistinct traces of what she has been, are abridged from a 
recent publication: what she is, the writer will attempt to depict, 
from his own observation, in some other number. 
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NATIONAL POSTURES. 


Ir is a general and well-founded opinion, that the character, temper, 
and ruling propensities of man, may be discerned by the tones, the 
pitch, and compass of the voice. An old English writer undertakes to 
prescribe musical rules, by which this matter may be tested scientifi- 
cally. He writes as follows :—“ Sitting in some company, and having 
been but a little before musical, [ chanced to take notice, that, in 
ordinary discourse, words were spoken in pertect notes ; and that some 
of the company used eighths, some fifths, some thirds; and that his 
discourse, which was most pleasing, his words, as to their tone, con- 
sisted most of concords, and were of discords of such as made up har- 
mony. ‘lhe same person was the most affable, pleasant, and best- 
natured in the company.” Our author then proceeds to say,—‘‘ C fa 
ut may show me to be of an ordinary capacity, though good disposi- 
tion. G sol re ut, to be peevish and effeminate. Fats, a manly or 
melancholic sadness. He who hath a voice, which will in some meas- 
ure agree with all cliffs, to be of good parts, and fit for variety of em- 
ployments, yet somewhat of an inconstant nature. Likewise from the 
Times : so semi-briefs may speak a temper dull and phlegmatic : min- 
ims, grave and serious: crotchets, a prompt wit: guavers, vehemency 
of passion, and scolds use them. Semi-bricf-rest, may denote one 
either stupid or fuller of thoughts than he can utter; minim-rest, one 
that deliberates ; crotchet-rest, one in a passion.”’ Who, that has ever 
suffered his soul to bathe in glorious visions, as the rich and mellow 
voice of the young and beautiful died upon his ear, and been startled 
from that trance by the ‘‘ crackling thorns” of some good old duenna’s 
shrill trumpet, will not become a convert to this philosophy ? 

In every traveler’s note-book, from the Exodus of the Israelites, to 
the Sketches of ‘‘ the Shanscrit Fidler,’ we may find occasional no- 
tices of peculiar National Pestures; but, we believe, that, as yet, no 
author has attempted the reduction of these facts to a system; a sys- 
tem, which should show that every peopie, and every class of people, 
has its own distinctive bodily posture, and that each of these physical 
positions has an allegorical origin and meaning. Without attempting 
this in full, we merely design to prove, that there is foundation for 
such a position, in the strong hope that some future Chidiock Titch- 
bourne may arise to frame such a work, for the enlightenment of this 
our land,— 


** So green and fresh in an old world.” 


And if, by chance, such a writer, in his investigations, should discover, 
upon the surface of the globe, a nation 
“ Deformed, unfinished, sent before its time, 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, "— 
let not that people murmur, but reform. 

Every bodily posture expresses some mental emotion. ‘The actual 
universality of this proposition is capable of rigid demonstration. Who 
will undertake to draw the dividing line between those positions of the 
body, expressive of a state of mind, and those which are not? But 
there may be a difference where we can make no distinction; For, 
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says Coleridge, ‘it is a dull and obtuse mind, that must divide in order 
to distinguish; but it is a still worse, that distinguishes in order to 
divide!” This is undoubtedly true, in general; and, therefore, wish- 
ing to avoid all sophistry, we introduce the above query, not as argu- 
ment, but as illustration. 

Our assertion is, that every posture of the body expresses some 
intellectual emotion. Now the body is in itself inert, the instrument 
of the mind; it, therefore, can assume no position, but under the 
direction of the soul ; the soul directs through the will; the will is 
guided by the prevailing bias of the mind; the soul will, therefore, 
cause the body to assume a position, corresponding to its own state. 
If the bodily position be not expressive of the mental state, it must 
either assume such a position, independently of the soul, or, in opposi- 
tion to its guidance ; both of which suppositions are seen, by the above 
postulates, to be impossible. ‘The emotions are nothing but the mani- 
festations of the state of mind; therefore, every bodily posture is ex- 
pressive of the prevailing emotion of the mind. 

It was remarked by Burke, that, when the features of his face had 
assumed a position in accordance with any passion of the mind, he 
found it impossible, even by strong exertion, to retain that expression, 
upon the entrance of a different passion into the soul. 

The famous Campanella has also observed, that, if he came in con- 
tact with an individual, whose features had assumed a peculiar con- 
formation, in order to discover the ruling emotion of that man, he had 
only to throw his own face into the same position, and immediately the 
corresponding state of mind was excited. 

If, then, this theory be correct, it follows, that if we can discover 
the National Postures of any people, not only their outward habits are 
determined, but their character, their susceptibilities, and their intel- 
lectual strength. We will now bring forward occasional facts, in proof 
and illustration of our doctrine ;—and 


“ Excerpta, si non inveniam, faciam.’’ Lord Bacon. 


For, if the theory be fact, it should be established, even at the expense 
of minor truths ; for, in what nobler cause could Truth desire to suffer, 
than in the defence of Truth? ‘ What is the character of a family to 
an hypothesis? my father would reply. Nay, if you come to that, 
what is the life of a family? ‘The life of a family! my uncle Toby 
would say, throwing himself back in his arm-chair, and lifting up his 
hands, his eyes, and one leg. Yes, the life—my father would say, 
maintaining his point.” 

The authority of Sterne would surely convince any reflecting person 
of the truth of a paradox. 

In picturing to our minds the lordly, slavish Turk, we see him by 
day reclining his body upon the luxurious ottoman, his foot slightly 
pressing the delicate and richly-embroidered cushion, while the misty 
vapor of the orange-water mingles with the curling smoke of the highly 
scented weed, enveloping him in its murky atmosphere ; and the night 
is distinguishable from the day, only by the greater intensity of his 
narcotic dreams. 


** Sedet, aeternumque sedebit.”’ 
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So does his soul recline upon the Houris and the “ divine hookah ;”— 
by day, his mind is in a sleepy dream,—by night, in a dreamy sleep. 
What could be more illustrative of the character of the Turks, as indi- 
viduals, and of their condition, as a people?) As men—as men, en- 
dowed with souls, like the Giaour, ‘ they ask no Paradise, but rest ;”’ 
as members of society, they have no character; and as subjects, they 
are but the cushioned, yielding ottoman, for their lords, temporal and 
spiritual, to lean upon. 
*¢ And as the Turks abhor long conversations, 
Their days are either passed in doing nothing, 
Or, bathing, nursing, making love and clothing.’’ Lord Byron. 


The modern Greeks dance. 


** Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade.” 

The Greek crouches ;—for years, he had crouched beneath the 

Moslem ; and now, he bows before a foreign domination. 
‘“‘ Shrine of the mighty, can it be 

That this is all remains of thee ? 

Approach, thou craven, crouching slave, 

Say, is not this Thermopyle ?” 
Dancing and crouching are but allegorical representations of Grecian 
character and Grecian history. For a thousand years, has that nation 
been engaged in dancing ONE, GREAT, HisTORICAL CoTILLON. They 
commenced the dance with bowing to their Roman partners, till those 
partners enslaved them ; and it has since been nothing but retreat and 
advance, till, finally, after talking of liberty, one sixth part of the 
world’s existence, the dance has ended, with another closing bow. 
While others prate of the ‘march of mind,” surely the Greek should 
sing of nothing but the dance of mind. 

You have traveled over sunny Italy, and you have breathed her air 
of balm ;—when the meridian heat made the breath come short and 
smothered, you have sought refuge in her cool grots, or, perhaps, have 
penetrated the artificial caverns of her temples,—and, when moon- 
light hallowed the scene, you stood in the Coliseum, and shouted 
No! who could shout in such a place, in such an hour? I would as 
soon shout in my father’s sepulchre! You thought of the past,—you 
whispered the names of the great dead, and you looked about you for 
their sons. Mark that Italian, as he saunters forth from out that 
ruined gate of Rome,—he has come forth to meditate amidst these 
noble monuments. To meditate! He lies down in the shadow of 
that marble pillar, and he leans his head upon her fallen capital—to 
sleep! That man is an Jtalian,—he is no Roman !—he came out 
from Rome, but he is not of her! Would a Roman have lain down 
to sleep there? I once saw a party of Frenchmen dancing by moon- 
light in the Coliseum. This was not strange, for—they were French- 
men. The Italian sleeps in the shadow of that temple, and he prefers 
the shade, for he can sleep the more soundly. So does his soul sleep 
amid the moral darkness of his country, and he would have no sun 
shine there, lest it break his slumber. His every bodily motion,—if 
he move at all,—is an affecting allegory of his soulless state. There 
is not impetus enough left within, to rouse his enervated body, and he 
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lies down to sleep in that Coliseum. A Roman would sooner have 
slept the sleep of death ! 
“Tiber! Tiber! let thy torrent 

Show even Nature’s self abhorrent ; 

Let each breathing heart, dilated, 

Turn, as doth the lion-hearted ; 

Rome be crushed to one wide tomb, 

But be still the Roman’s Rome.” 


Hic jacet is written upon every column of the seven-hilled city,—and 
hic gacet should be inscribed upon the brow of every dozing Italian 
sleeping amidst them. And yet,— 
“ Their’s is the loveliness in death, 
That parts not quite with parting breath.” 

The Spaniard’s posture is but a premature epitome of his own 

grave-stone. He stands—fixed, upright, motionless. 
“He walks, an object new beneath the sun, 


So stiff, so mute! Some statue, you would swear, 
Stepped from its pedestal to take the air.” Pope. 


So does his nation stand in the annals of ‘Time,—proud of the past, 
but making no advance. The Spaniard has but one position of body, 
and his character is a unit. ‘That oneness is his pride. 
“So let him stand, through ages yet unborn, 
Fixed statue on the pedestal of scorn.” 

Shylock gazes on the earth, from whence he was taken. It is an 
humble posture ; but mark that Jew more closely ; ever and anon he 
throws a proud look upward, and for a moment, his looks are on the 
East, and his stern heart swells, and his veins dilate almost to burst- 
ing, and his eye burns, and his flesh quivers, and he anticipates a 
Deliverer yettocome! It is the same face, that, in olden days, gazed 
upon the glorious Temple of Jerusalem. The nations of the earth 
are now to him as Gentiles. But the star rises not in that eastern 
horizon, and his prone head sinks again, and the swarthy calmness of 
the Israelitish face again settles upon his countenance. 

Traffic with a Jew,—every movement of his body is slow and cau- 
tious,—you receive his purse, and he follows it with his small, black, 
twinkling eye, as though he hoped yet again to recover it from your 
grasp. So did his ancestors traffic away their inheritance,—but the 
sons of Jacob yet look wistfully for their patrimony, hoping against 
hope, that it may yet be bought again. 

Hail! land of possible impossibilities! How standest thou? or, 
rather, Mein Herr, how sitéest thou? The German! that immaterial 
materiality ! 

“He ’d undertake to prove, by force 

Of argument, a man's no horse, 

He 'd prove a buzzard is no fowl, 

And that a lord may be an owl.””  Hudibras. 
The German sits, and smokes, and puts his hand to his mouth, and 
—puts it down again. As it curls and plays about his head, he 
watches the ascending smoke, ‘“ borne from a short, frail pipe,” and 
he imagines it to be the clouds of heaven settling upon his pate, and 
crowning him with empyrean glory. This is German character. He 
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sits in the chair of philosophy, and imagines himself to be soaring 
away among the farther and inner expanse of metaphysical cloudland, 
—when, in reality, he is circling in the narrow sphere of his own 
self-raised mysticism, beclouded, in more senses than one, by its dim, 
ghost-like presence. He is indebted for all his immateriality, to that 
material pipe,—for all his spirituality, to that senswous smoke. In 
short, his posture shows him to be ‘a psychological materialism,” “a 
personality of man, subsisting only under the condition of his being 
the same body,’’—‘ the cosmological, the existence of the world being 
owing to other circumstances, than to that of its being in space.” 
Vide Kant, with Fichte’s ExpLanations. 

The posture of the Frenchman, in the beautiful and novel phrase 
of a distinguished writer, “‘may be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed.” He dances,—‘ as every body knows,’”’—he bows and scrapes. 


‘But hark! the chiming clock to dinner call, 
A hundred Frenchmen scrape the marbie hall.’’ Pope—altered. 


His most abiding attitude, is that of a man, about commencing a pro- 
found bow,—or, rather, that of a man, who, from a constant habit of 
such expectation, has attained a most ungraceful wrench in the neck. 
A Frenchman is always round-shouldered,—like a man suddenly 
frozen, in the midst of a salam projectile. It is an exemplification of 
his history,—he always lives in a sort of paulo-post-futurity,—for cen- 
turies he has been getting ready for freedom ; but a wrench in the neck 
is all that has resulted from his exertions; and now, he can neither 
throw back his head to its pristine state of monarchical independence, 
nor can he bend it down to the attitude of proud humility, which 
belongs to democratic docility. 

We leave the country of milliners and revolutionists, and track our 
way to the good old Presbyterian land of Caledonia. Scotchmen walk 
arm in arm— 

“ But here’s the Scotchman, that will plague them both, 
Whose air cries 4rm! whose very look ’s an oath : 
The Scotchman ’s honest, sirs, and that ’s enough, 
Though his soul ’s bullet, and his body buff.’ Pope. 
This walking posture is but the development of his clannish character ; 
touch one point of the national thistle, and the surrounding fibres close 
around your hand, to sting you for the reward of your intruding touch. 
The elevation of a Scotchman’s eye-brow, and the frequent casting up 
of his eye to heaven, show the peasant reader of Hume, and Adam 
Smith, and Stewart, and Brown, and John Knox, and Duns Scotus. 
As their own great poet has said, 
“Ye are sae grave, nae doubt ye ‘re wise ; 
I see ye upward cast your eyes,— 
—Ye ken the road.”’ 

If in the land of Phillips, and Cobbett, and O’Connell, and Sheil, we 
could find no distinctive and striking national posture, we would reject 
our theory, and set out in chase of some other, equally plausible, and 
more easily proved. A waking Irishman is always talking. ‘ Be he 
man, woman, or child,’—be he “ an Irishman from England or Scot- 
land,” his tongue never faileth. If then we would discover his national 
posture, we must catch him at speech-making,—an easy task. Cased 
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*‘in the rhinoceros skin of impudence,” he stands, firm and erect, as 
though he had been planted in the earth, and taken root there. His 
right arm and his left—like the pump-nose and pump-handle—are both 
in use; the one, horizontally extended, pouring forth a stream of elo- 
quent action,—the other, with clenched fist and stiff, partially protrud- 
ed from the body, is seen playing occasionally in mid-air, as the foun- 
tain of oratory sinks low, or knocking in the head the poor, luckless 
bystander, who refuses to be saturated with the streaming eloquence. 
An Irishman is not only all talk, but all attitude. Judy O’Flanagan 
scolds, little Patrick prates, and the Hon. Mr. O’Cobsheil spouts, in 
the same expressive posture. But we have one consolation here, that 
we cannot always find in the case of their neighbors,— 





‘ They stare not on the stars, from out the attics, 
Nor deal (thank Pat for that) in Mathematics.”’ 
The posture of the Englishman is too well known to need an elabo- 
rate description. 
“ Grave Jonas Kindred, Sybil Kindred’s sire, 
Was six feet high, and looked six inches higher ; 


Erect, morose, determined, solemn, slow— 
Who knew the man, could never cease to know.’ Crabbe. 


Incedit Anglus. Incedit Dominus. In foggy weather—that is, nine 
tenths of the time—as said the venerable old Falstaff, ‘ he doth walk 
before you like a sow, that hath lost all her litter atonce.” Ifthe sun 
chance to shine upon London, he struts forth to comment upon the 
excellence of the climate, and invidiously to compare it with the clear 
sky of Italy. So it is with him in political life—if his misty prece- 
dent-loving government deigns, for one brief moment, to shine upon 
him, he stalks abroad, in all the pride of freedom, to bless his sunny, 
and most gracious king,— 
“ Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 

The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 

The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 

The poor mechanic porter crowding in 

Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 

The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 

Delivering o’er to executors pale 

The lazy yawning drone.” Shakspeare. 


We are, at length, at home. O Posture! here thou dost outdo thy- 
self! In complication of positions, in graceful awkwardness of body, 
in awkward gracefulness of carriage, in genuflexions, that the meanest 
Catholic saint would disdain to acknowledge,—who can compete with 
the American ?— 

“He spits foreright; his haughty chest before, 
Like battering rams, beats open every door ; 
And with a face as red, and as awry, 

As Herod's hangdogs in old tapestry, 
Scarecrow to boys, the timid woman’s curse, 
Has yet a strange ambition to look worse.”’ 


The Yankee has not, like other nations, one distinctive posture. He 
sits—after a sort ;—he stands—but never stands still ;—he walks—“ set- 
ting endeavor in continual motion ;’—he runs, he ambles, he trots, he 
scuds, he wriggles, he hitches, and he somnambulates. If he sit, his 
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chair is thrown directly backward ; his heft is brought to bear upon 
one leg of his stool—generally the north-east limb—his head is thrown 
backward, and, with one eye open to watch for a bargain, he goes to 
sleep. The “hinge joint” of his neck is said by anatomists to be 
wanting ; he consequently never bows ; but the socket joint is confined 
by no ligament, and, of course, his head 
“In speedy revolution, on its pivot, still revolves.” 
Skybosius. Canto X. 

The allegorical meaning of all these flourishes and postures needs not 
to be described. 

The National Postures of the Abyssinians, the Laplanders, the Zea- 
landers, the Esquimaux, and the Caffrarians, would afford instructive 
information in respect to the intellectual state. We can only, in the 
present connection, refer to the interesting travels of Father Lobo, in 
Abyssinia—a Portugese Missionary of the Romish church—as descrip- 
tive of a race, 

“Who cravl from cradle to the grave, 

Slaves—nay, the bondmen of a slave.” 
Father Lobo writes thus :—‘‘ It was necessary to consult their Lubo, 
or king. I found him in a straw hut, something larger than those of 
his subjects, surrounded by his courtiers, who had each a stick in his 
hand, which is longer or shorter, according to the quality of the person 
admitted to the king’s presence. The ceremony made use of at the 
reception of a stranger is somewhat unusual; as soon as he enters, all 
the courtiers strike him with their cudgels till he goes back to the 
door ; the amity then subsisting between us did not secure me from 
this uncouth reception, which they told me, upon my demanding the 
reason of it, was to show those whom they treated with, that they were 
the bravest people in the world, and that all other nations ought to bow 
down before them.” 

The mode of salutation among various nations, is, in every case, 
perfectly expressive of their character and social state. In D’Israeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature, the facts on this subject may be found to be 
extensively and satisfactorily treated. 

The various professions, trades, and occupations of men, are plainly 
exhibited in the postures of the individuals engaged in them. 

“ Tom struts a soldier, open, bold, and brave; 
Will sneaks a scrivener, an exceeding knave.” Pope. 
We intend merely to give a few illustrations of this fact. 

Why is a clergyman always known as such, even by the careless 
passer-by, in the crowded street? Not by his dress, for that is now 
common to other professions, but simply by his attitude. What consti- 
tutes the peculiarity of his carriage, it would not be so easy to deter- 
mine. 

The man of briefs and parchments needs no green bag to frighten 
away the timid from his path. ‘The very position of his thin, curled 
lip, betokens the man, 


“Full of wise saws, and ancient instances.”’ 


Dr. Ollapod, “‘ with spectacles on nose,” hastens through the crowd 
to minister to his dying patient, and the multitude instinctively give 
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way, though he flourishes no outstretched lancet before him. It is his 
manner they regard. 

Who does not recognize,—and to recognize is to pity,—the poor, 
sedentary, half-starved author? Meet him where you will,—in the 
busy mart, or, by the silent lake, or, in his own ill-furnished garret,— 
his gait bewrayeth him. You see in his cramped and wayward walk, 
that, for long, long, sad hours, he has sat in his solitude, torturing his 
mind that he may keep his body,—miserable as it is,—in being. 
And too,—as said crazy John Dennis,—‘‘ many disorders come by 
criticism.” Spare him, then. 

There parades a man,—‘ with hair on end, like quills of porcu- 
pine,’’—every muscle strained to its utmost degree of tension, his fists 
clenched, his feet moving, nor fast, nor slow,—he stands, a Napoleon ! 
he sits, a Cesar!! he reclines, an Alexander!!! he walks, a god!!!! 
Who does not recognize the schoolmaster ? 

That useful class of citizens, the tailors, who pass their own lives 
in making other men, have, from time immemorial, been known by 
their habitual postures. Says the facetious Lamb,—‘‘ Observe the sus- 
picious gravity of their gait. The peacock is not more tender, from a 
consciousness of his peculiar infirmity, than a gentleman of this pro- 
fession is of being known by the same infallible testimonies of his 
occupation. ‘Walk, that | may know thee.’” The same writer 
remarks, that, ‘‘ the legs transversed thus X crosswise, or decussated, 
was, among the ancients, the posture of malediction.” 

Individual character may be always determined by the posture. 
With what effect does Sterne make use of this fact, in his delinea- 
tions! ‘“ It was one of those heads that Guido might have painted,— 
mild, pale, penetrating, free from all common-place ideas of fat, con- 
tented ignorance, looking downwards upon the earth: it looked for- 
wards; but looked as if it looked at something beyond this world. 
How one of his order came by it, Heaven above, who let it fall upon a 
monk’s shoulders, best knows; but it would have suited a Brahmin; 
and had I met it upon the plains of Indostan, I had reverenced it.” 
And again, what could be more expressive of the sadness, yet placid 
meekness of that poor monk’s soul, than his movements, when his 
petition is rejected ?—“‘ letting his staff fall within his arm, he pressed 
both his hands with resignation upon his breast, and retired.” 

Hail to the theory of that cold and mildewed philosopher, who has 
abstracted his soul away from all communion with material grace and 
beauty—all hail! Say you, why is it that the blood dances so joyously 
and the deep affections so eagerly gush forth, when the beautiful face 
of childhood swims in the joy of his early sports, and we gaze upon 
the free and bounding movements of his unfettered limbs? Is there 
no meaning in the soft up-raising of that gentle eye? Is there no elo- 
quence in that smile? Is there nothing in the rich and varied expression 
of that beautiful, yet saddened, face to move the soul, to rouse the in- 
tellect, yea, even to purify the deepest and most venomous of earthly 
passions? Man! gaze upon that heavenly countenance, 

‘“* Before decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,” 
and ask thyself, if God has not directed its creation, to reprove thee, 
who delightest to sully His noblest works ! 
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Whose “lyre would lightly breathe,” when the beautiful and the be- 
loved is taken away? Who does not then recall the past, as though 
the present were not ? 

“ And oft I thought at Cynthia’s noon, 
When sailing o'er the Egean wave,— 
‘Now Thyrza gazes on the moon’— 
Alas, it gleamed upon her grave !”’ 

Hail to thy theory, most discreet, most prudent, most judicious, most 
cool, most frigid philosopher ! 

“ Hark you, Guildenstern ;—and you, too ;—at each ear a hearer: That great 
baby you see there is not — — — — —- — 

HaMLet 


BACKBITIN¢ 


Tue best comedy of modern times, is the School for Scandal, 
because every one admits it to be a picture of real life and fashionable 
conversation. Is there no remote corner of the world for an honest 
man or woman to live in, where their actions will not be misrepre- 
sented and their motives misconstrued ?—truly, such a spot would be 
colonized by willing emigrants, from cities and villages. In our cities, 
no man lives, who is not amenable to a self-constituted irresponsible 
court, in which the judges act as jurors and witnesses, and where 
proof is not necessary to support a grievous charge. If the charge be 
bad enough, the judges are ever ready to condemn. 

There is no way to oppose this evil, but as men oppose intemper- 
ance,—by acting on the belief (and a reasonable one it is,) that each 
one may himself be a victim,—unless he prefer that the evil should re- 
main, willing to incur the risk, that has at least the attraction of bear- 
ing as hard wpon his enemies, or friends, as upon himself. 

Were societies formed to abstain from scandal as from spirits, what 
a blessed time it would be when their principles became general. At 
present, when two or more parties meet, after the established inquiries 
for each other’s welfare, the second question is upon the misfortunes 
or faults of their neighbors, which regale them as the losses of Antonio 
delighted Shylock. 

In cities and in villages, there is a struggle for precedence, a 
though it may be vested under a love of equality, which it is not,—for 
all are more anxious to bring down others to their own level, than to 
lift up any to it. 

Rumor or slander, according to the poets, walks on the earth, 
though she hides her head in the clouds. Her source is unknown :— 
it is easier to trace that of the Niger or the Nile. 

Would any one try the experiment, let him listen to conversation,— 
where it is free,—and write it down; he will find that at least half of 
his manuscript, if printed, would subject him to the law of libel. 


“ No thief e’er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law ;” 


and no wolf or fox would have a better estimate of a trap ;—but an 
honest man may, nevertheless, without impeachment of motive, write 
VOL, VII. 30) 
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homilies against slander, when the evil is so great that it poisons the 
purest springs of social life,—making us distrustful of enemies and 
friends, destroying benevolence, and prompting to revenge. The evil 
is great, and has many ramifications. 

In New-England, to speak the truth of our respectable mother, 
scandal is as deeply rooted as bigotry in Spain; and we must try to 
account for it in a way the least mortifying to a good patriot. It has 
been said that there is more slander here than in Europe, because 
there is more virtue. In Italy, for instance, where there are no hypo- 
crites or pretenders to virtue, nor any to regard it, there are none to 
assail the reputation, which is the shadow of virtue; so that, with all 
the other evils, the Italians have little slander. We, however, have 
enough and to spare. If it is a measure of our virtue, we are the 
most virtuous as well as enlightened people. The Scripture says, that 
out of the mouth comes what defileth a man; and a slander ts surely 
more disgraceful to the utterer than to the subject—that is, when it is 
found out or admitted to be such—perhaps atter both parties have gone 
to a juster judgement. 

By the account that a person gives of others we can judge of his 
estimation of himself. The uncharitable man condemns himself. 
Words are things—at least, they show the bent of the heart as much 
as actions. 

In the fairy tale, the werds of the good damsel turned into pearls 
and diamonds as they fell from her lips, while those of her bad sister 
were converted into toads and other reptiles. This is but an apologue, 
representing Charity and Slander. ?. 


WHIG AND TORY. 


In Britain, whose language we speak, whose literature is in some 
sense ours, whose old ancestral fame belongs in part to us, whose 
political and historical records are also for many purposes our records, 
—in Britain, the party-names of Whig and ‘Tory have acquired a fixed 
meaning, transmitted through the various political controversies of a 
century rand a h: ilf, and established, at length, by universal consent. 
At the close of the War of Independence, that distinction of party dis- 
appeared from this country, simultaneously with the utter extinguish- 
ment and merger of all political opinions whatsoever, in the single 
appellation of Whig, borne by every man, who adhered to the cause 
of the colonies. Its revival, at the present time, is a curious and in- 
teresting event, respecting which we propose to make some few ex- 
planations, pertinent to the occasion and the subject. The origin of 
the words Whig and Tory,—their signification as deduced from British 
and Anglo-American history,—and the propriety of the application 
recently given to them in the United States,—are the points we design 
to examine. 

What are the facts, which constitute the ground-work of our inquiry ? 
Stripped of all incidental matter, and presented in their plain indis- 
putable substance, they are simply these :—The President of the 
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United States performs an act—the removal of the public treasure 
from its legal place of deposite—which, in the fact itself, and the 
mode of performing it, a majority of the Senate, nearly one half of the 
Ilouse of Representatives, and a vast majority of the whole people of 
the United States, so far as by petition or address they have pronounc- 
ed any opinion, deny to be within the legal and constitutional function 
of the president. ‘The President deliberately, elaborately, and upon a 
review of the whole matter, asserts the entire legality and constitution- 
ality of the act, in a solemn Protest addressed to the Senate. 

Setting out of view all consideration of the consequences of the 
removal of the deposites, and the merits or demerits of the measure on 
the score of public expediency, the question arising upon that, and upon 
the Protest, is clearly a question of the extent of the crecutive power. 
So it is admitted on all hands in debate, so it is expressly assumed and 
argued throughout the Protest. ‘The President claims that “ the cus- 
tody of the public property, the “ public money” included, “ always has 
been, and always must be, unless the Constitution be changed, in- 
trusted to the Executive Department ;” that ‘“‘ Congress cannot, there- 
fore, take out of the hands of the Executive Department the custody of 
the public property or money, without an assumption of executive 
power, and a subversion of the first principles of the Constitution ;” 
that in him is vested ‘the wioLre executive power ;” that all officers 
of government, except judges, are his “ agents,” for whose acts he is 
‘* responsible ;” that the power to remove all such oflicers is ‘ an orig- 
inal executive power,” which is ft unchecked by the Constitution ;” 
and that ‘‘the President is the direct representative of the American 
people.” All these propositions, and others, which might be cited from 
the Protest, are novel assertions of executive power, no where set 
down in the Constitution, and never claimed or uttered before in any 
state-paper or other writing published in the United States. The 
President undertakes to deduce these things from the Constitution by 
construction ; his adherents maintain that it is true construction, his 
opponents, that it is false construction ; whether true or false, it is, on 
the one side, an ascription of certain powers to the executive, and, on 
the other, a denial of certain powers to the executive. 

Now, following in point of time upon the removal of the deposites, 
and, as the Opposition say, having that for its main cause, came a 
most disastrous shock to the commercial exchanges of the whole coun- 
try, spreading dismay and ruin from Maine to Louisiana. ‘Thereupon, 
thousands of freemen, in various parts of the Union, setting forth the 
extreme and universal distress of the commercial and industrious 
classes, petitioned the President or Congress to interpose for the com- 
mon relief, by restoring the public deposites to their former place of 
custody ; and some, but comparatively few in number, addressed 
Congress in approbation of the act of the President. Under these 
circumstances, the name of Whig, all at once, came into use, to desig- 
nate the petitioners for relief; and that of Tory, to designate the 
addressers, who denied the public distress, and defended the conduct 
of the executive. And, it may be added, as a passing memorandum, 
that this new application of the old party-names of the Revolution 
was first suggested in the Salem Gazette, a newspaper published in 
the State of Massachusetts. 
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And it is a coincidence, worthy to be noted, that the word Tory 
has obtained currency at the present time, under circumstances strik- 
ingly similar to those attending its original application. The facts 
are narrated substantially to the same effect, by all the historians. 
We copy them from the pages of Hume, partly because he is the stand- 
ard historian of his country; partly because he is the ‘Tory historian 
of his country, and cannot be called a partial witness, biassed in favor 


of Whigs. 


“‘ Notwithstanding several marks of displeasure, and even a menacing procla- 
mation from the King, petitions came from all parts, earnestly insisting on a ses- 
sion of Parliament. * * Tumultuous petitioning was one of the chief artifices 
by which the malecontents, in the last reign, had attacked the Crown; and 
though the manner of subscribing and delivering petitions was now somewhat 
regulated by act of Parliament, the thing itself still remained, and was an 
admirable expedient for infesting the court, for spreading discontent, and for 
uniting the nation in any popular clamor. As the King found no law, by which 
he could punish those importunate, and, as he deemed them, undutiful solicita- 
tions, he was obliged to encounter them by popular application of a contrary ten- 
dency. Whenever the church and court party prescribed, addresses were passed, 
containing erpressions of the highest regard to his majesty, the most entire acqui- 
escence in his wisdom, the most dutiful submission to his prerogative, and the deep- 
est abhorrence of those who endeavored to encroach upon it, by prescribing to him 
any time for assembling the Parliament. Thus the nation came to be distin- 
guished into Peririoners and ABuorrers. Factions, indeed, were at this time 
extremely animated against each other. The very names, by which each party 
denominated its antagonist, discover the virulence and rancor which prevailed. 
For, besides petitioners and abhorrers, appellations which were soon forgotten, this 
year (1680) is remarkable for being the epoch of the well-known epithets of 
Wuie and Tory, by which, and sometimes without any material difference, this 
island has been so long divided. The court party reproached their antagonists 
with their affinity to the fanatical conveuticlers in Scotiand, who were known by 
the name of Whigs: the country party found a resemblance between the cour- 
tiers and the Popish banditti in Ireland, to whom the appellation of Tory was 
affixed.” 


Thus far Hume. Each of these appellations, it will be perceived, 
was originally a term of reproach. ‘That of Tory clung to the high 
prerogative party, in spite, says Defoe, of all their efforts to shake it 
off. ‘That of Whig, being soon afterwards immortalized in the expul- 
sion of James Stuart, effected by the men who bore it, came to be 
admitted by the anti-prerogative party, as implying their identity with 
the friends ef liberty and just government, and as, therefore, a term of 
honor rather than offence. And although, in subsequent times, each 
of the parties occasionally found itself in a false position, yet, in the 
main, they represented setiled differences of opinion, growing out of 
‘the diversities of condition and of moral temperament generally sub- 
sisting among mankind.” ‘The Tories of 1680, like the Tories of 
1776, and the Tories of 1834, were, as a Tory himself describes it, 
they who professed “the highest regard” for the Executive, ‘ the most 
entire acquiescence in his wisdom, the most dutiful submission to his 
prerogative, and the deepest abhorrence of those who endeavored to 
encroach upon it ;” whilst the Whigs were they, who distrusted the 
Executive, and at all times relied upon the Legislature as the means 
of checking and balancing his power. ‘This distinction is, also, point- 
edly stated by Hallam, who says,— 


“ The Whig had a natural tendency to political improvement; the Tory an 
aversion to it. The owe loved to descant on liberty and the rights of mankind, 
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the other on the mischief of sedition and the rights of kings. Though both, as I 
have said, admitted a common principle, the maintenance of the constitution, yet 
this made the privileges of the subject, that the crown’s prerogative, his peculiar 
care.”’ 

And in his Essays, Hume still more frankly discloses the peculiar 
traits of a Tory, as distinguished from a Whig. His words are :— 

‘¢ When we compare the parties of Wuic and Tory, to those of RounpnEap 
and Cavatier, the most obvious difference, which appears between them, consists 
in the principles of passive obedience and indefeasible right, which were but little 
heard of among the Cavatiers, but became the universal doctrine, and were 
esteemed the true characteristic of a Tory.” 

To the same effect, is the writer of the article Juries, in Rees’s _ 
Cyclopedia, who says,— 

“During the unhappy war, which brought King Charles to the scaffold, the 
adherents of the king were called Cavaliers, and those of the Parliament Round- 
heads ; which two names were afterwards changed into those of Tories and 
Whigs. * “ 

The Cavaliers, or Tories, then, had principally in view the political interests 
of the King, the Crown, and the Church of England; and the Roundheads, or 
Whigs, proposed, chiefly, the maintaining of the rights and interests of the Peo- 
ple, and of Protestantisin.”’ 

In Bissett’s George III. there is another pertinent representation of 
the same subject. 

“ The tyrannical proceedings of Charles formed the opponents of his preten- 
sions into a firm, well-compacted, and powerful body. By promulgating the doc- 
trines of passive obedience, so contrary to the rights and liberties of Englishmen, 
to common sense and common feeling, the King * united the supporters of 
opposite sentiments under the appellation of Whigs.” 


It needs not, however, to multiply citations on the original meaning 
of these words, and the class of opinions to which they were severally 
attached ; because the nature of the distinction is evinced by undis- 
puted facts and authority. And the use of the words at the epoch of 
our revolution, while it has consecrated the name of Whig, and en- 
deared it to the memory of every freeman and patriot in America, has 
rendered that of Tory as universally odious. 

Yet, recurring to the abstract questions involved in the removal of 
the deposites, and arising on the face of the Protest, it is impossible to 
deny the perfect historical accuracy of the present application of the 
names of Whig and Tory, as representing the opponents and the advo- 
cates of the extravagant executive pretensions of the President. The 
administration and its hireling supporters may wince, and cower, and 
fret, and grind their teeth, and lash themselves into a foaming rage, 
under the application of the name of Tory ; but its admirable fitness 
renders the name, and the stigma it infers, alike impossible to escape. 
The poisoned shirt is upon them; it is eating into their flesh; and their 
party cannot rend it off but with the very extinction of its vitality. And 
their ludicrous endeavors to mend the matter by mis-spelling the word 
Whig, while it tends to confirm the use of the name, exhibits the mis- 
erable baldness and barrenness of their wit, and manifests their des- 
perate conviction of the fitness of this appellation also, as applied to 
the whole opposition. 

The party appellation of Whig, then, as it is a great and glorious 
one, so is it eminently just. It designates all those, who prefer the 
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interests and welfare of the people, to the President’s pride of opinion 
and wilful persistence in a mad and wild experiment on the currency 
and the public patience ; all those, who, in a question of construction, 
lean towards the rights of the country rather than the prerogatives of 
power ; all those, whom the wickedness and misgovernment of the 
administration have associated in opposition to the President. So, 
also, the party appellation of ‘Tory, insupportable as it may be, is em- 
inently just as now applied. In Congress, it designates those, who 
sacrifice the interests of their constituents and the welfare of the peo- 
ple, in slavish subservience to the will of the Executive. Out of Con- 
gress, it aptly designates those, who, whatever the President may do, 
defend it; who are always filled to overflowing with admiration of his 
wisdom ; who inculcate dutiful submission to his arbitrary pretensions ; 
who loudly express their abhorrence of the Senate, because it will not, 
like the House, meanly truckle to the dispenser of office ; who, in 
every controversy between the wilfulness or wrongheadedness of the 
President and the sufferings of the nation, are clamorous in behalf of 
the President. ‘These are genuine Tories; and they have their reward, 
in that gold, which is the god of their present idolatry, the price of 
their patriotism, and the recompense of their blind devotion to the 
executive. C. 


LANES ON WATCHING WITH A SICK FRIEND. 


’T was night; a glorious night. The bright moon sat 
Enthroned in her fair halls of cloudless blue. 

O had my earthly lot been cast mid those, 

On whose benighted minds the glorious sun 

Of our divine religion ne’er had shone, 

How would my inmost soul have worshiped thee, 
Thou beauteous Queen of planet-peopled skies ! 

'T was night, the time of rest; but not to rest 

My form composed itself; for I had gone 

To watch beside the couch of feeble age ; 

And, as I sat within that silent house, 

The breath of summer wafted to my ear 

The soothing sound of music, suiting well 

The stillness and the beauty of the hour. 

Gently the strains arose, then died away, 

And Silence held her empire o'er the scene. 

Through the thick tracery of the leafy vine, 

That veiled the windows of that dim abode, 

The placid moonbeams fell imperfectly. 

Upon her lowly couch was laid the form 

Of one, who, in her youth, had filled a place 

In spheres of elegance and ease ; and fame 

Has said, that beauty dwelt upon that brow, 

So deeply furrowed now by time and care. 

How changed her lot! for once, beneath this root 
Her friends were welcomed oft with cheerful warmth. 
And here the happy band of sisters dwelt. 

That band is severed now. Alone she stands 

Within her father’s halls, the last, the last. M 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MATHEW CAREY. 
LETTER XXI. 


Some of my readers may probably object to the introduction of such 
a portion of Irish History as [ have presented in a former letter, and 
am about to offer in my present one, as somewhat foreign from the 
biographical sketch I undertook to publish. I therefore crave per- 
mission to state the reasons that have led me to adopt this course. 
Whether or not they are valid, must be left to the decision of the 
reader. Let them pass for what they are worth. 

The publication of the Vindiciw Hibernice was among the most 
important operations of my life—and one that affords me as much 
heart-felt satisfaction as any thing I have ever done, not excepting the 
defence of the Protecting System, and the publication of the Olive 
Branch. I therefore felt desirous of presenting a brief view of the 
Jeading features of a work, in which I undertook to put down some of 
the most atrocious libels that ever disgraced and dishonored the sacred 
name of history. One of those miserable libels, the charge of the con- 
spiracy of 1641, had never, I repeat, been controverted by any preced- 
ing writer, not even Lingard, 2 Roman Catholic, notwithstanding it 
carries palpable fraud, imposture, and perjury, distinctly stamped on 
its brazen front in the most legible characters. 

For if the most irrefragable evidence, drawn from the calumniators 
themselves, and the judgement of some of the most competent persons 
to decide on the evidence I have adduced, be allowed proper weight, 
I may venture to hope that I have placed that odious calumny on the 
same shelf with the adventures of Sinbad the Sailor and Baron Mun- 
chausen. 

The testimony, on which this conspiracy rests, would not, at the 
present day, be received in the lowest court in this state against the 
most abject member of society. 

In addition to this motive, which alone would be sufficient to induce 
me to pursue the course I have taken, there was another considera- 
tion, which had some influence—I thought this historical matter would 
break in upon the monotonous tone of the biography of a man, whose 
life presented none of those stirring scenes that give a zest to the me- 
moirs of individuals who have moved in conspicuous situations and in 
public life. And, moreover, I had so good an opinion of my readers, 
as to believe, that they would not be dissatisfied to spend a few minutes 
in reading the attempt to remove the injurious stains from the char- 
acter of the most calumniated nation on the habitable globe ; and, 
should the attempt prove successful, that it would be grateful to them 
to eradicate from their minds the erroneous impressions they may have 
had of the subject from their earliest days. 

After this preface, 1 proceed to examine the question of the number 
of persons asserted to have been massacred in the insurrection in 
question. 

Let me first assume as a postulate, that when a witness is convicted 
of gross, deliberate, and heartless falsehood, to serve the purposes of 
his malice, his avarice, or his revenge, his testimony is unworthy of 
attention, on other points, where detection may be more difficult and 
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the fraud better covered. I trust I shall establish such arrant false- 
hood on the part of the witnesses in this case, as will render their 
evidence entirely valueless. 

I will first state the allegations, and then the grounds of refutation. 

“ In one week, they (the Irish) massacred very near 100,000 persons, men, wo- 
men, and children.” [Warwick’s Memoirs of the reign of Charles I. p. 149.] 

“On the 23d of October, and the following days, above 40,000 English Protest- 
ants were massacred by the Irish.’ [Rapin’s History of sie = Page 9, p. 340.) 

“ Above 200,000 men, women, and children were murdered within the space of 
one month.”’ [May’s History of the Parliament of England, p. 81.] 

“It would be almost endless to give an account of all the cruelties acted by 
these incarnate devils upon the innocent English, of whom they destroyed near 
300,000 in a few months.’ [Burton's History of the Kingdom of Ireland, p. 37.] 

“ Above 154,000 Protestants were massacred in that kingdom from the 23d Oc- 
tober to the Ist March following.” [Warwick, p. 199.] 

“ There being, since the rebellion first broke out, unto the time of the cessation 
made September 15, 1643, which was not full two years after, above 300,000 Brit- 
ish and Protestants cruelly murdered in cold blood, destroyed some other way, or 
expelled out of their habitations, according to the strictest conjecture and compu- 
tation of those who seemed best to understand the numbers of English planted 
in Ireland, besides those few which fell in the heat of fight during the war.’ [Rapin, 
IX. 343.] 

“ The depopulations in this province of Munster do well near equal those of the 
whole kingdom!!!” [Temple, 133.] 

To rebut all these scandalous stories, it will be sufficient to state, 
that Sir W. Petty, the ancestor of the Lansdowne family, the most 
accurate statistician of his day, one who had profited immensely by 
Irish confiscation, published a calculation, founded on the best data 
then procurable, of the population of Ireland in 1641, which made 
the total number 1,246,000, of whom the Protestants were as two to 
eleven. Of course, their number was about 225,000, men, women, 
and children. [Petty’s Political Anatomy of Ireland, p. I8.] Now 
had the Irish acted the scenes of the Sic:iian Vespers, they could not 
have massacred even 100,000, to say nothing of 154,200, or 300,000 
out of 225,000,—and still left enough to carry on the war with alter- 
nate success until the final subjugation of Ireland by Cromwell. 

But of the 225,000, thousands, when the war raged with violence, 
expatriated themselves to Scotland, Wales, and England. 

It would be wholly superfluous to descant on this item of the calum- 
nies, but to prove the utter recklessness with which not only truth 
but even plausibility was disregarded. It is stated by one of the 
above historians, that 100,000 persons, men, women, and children, 
were massacred in one week. Counting from the 23d, inclusive, the 
week terminated on the 29th. On this very day, the lords justices 
issued a proclamation, in which they expressly stated that the insur- 
rection was confined to such of the old Irish in the province of Ulster 
as have plotted, combined, or been active in this treason, ‘‘ and others 
who adhere to them.” [Temple, p. 35.] This proclamation made not 
the slightest mention of murder or massacre. 

Moreover, it is proved, that for six weeks the insurrection was con- 
fined almost altogether to Ulster*—that there were not above 20,000 

*« Had the lords justices and council acquitted themselves Tike men of probity and under 
standing, there was time enough given them to suppress an insurrection, which, for sir weeks, was 
confined almost to the province of Ulster, without any chief that was so considerable as Sir Phelimn 


O'Neal.” [ Warner, p. 130. } 
* No one nobleman of the kingdom, nor any estated gentleman of English race, engaged in the rebell 
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English in that province—that the remainder of the inhabitants were 
Scotch, whom the insurgent leaders had ordered not to be molested 
in body or goods*—that of the English, several thousands, according 
to Carte, had escaped to Dublin ;+ that 6000 had been saved in Fer- 
managh, and took refuge in the strong places in Derry, Coleraine, 
Carrickfergus—and went thence to England.¢ 

Let me now proceed to take a view of the evidence, which is, in 
almost every instance, hearsay—T'om told Dick—that Harry heard it 
said, that the Protestants were roasted on gridirons, &c. &c. We 
hear of ghosts screeching for vengeance for weeks together—of can- 
dles made of the fat of Protestants—of women whom a naked sword 
could not pierce—of bodies lying for weeks together in the open air 
in a moist climate without putrefaction. 

Among the affidavit-men, by whose testimony the tales of the mur- 
ders and massacres of the hundreds of thousands of Protestants, who 
fell victims to the barbarity of the Irish, are supported, Dean Maxwell 
cuts the most conspicuous figure, and claims a bold pre-eminence. 
The abridgement (yes, the abridgement) of his deposition extends to 
twelve closely printed folio pages in Porlase’s History, and rests almost 
altogether on hearsay. The best, and the most curious and enter- 
taining part of the affair is, that his information was derived almost 
altogether from the rebels themselves. 

He swore that there were upwards of 12,000 slain in the Glen- 
wood, ['Temple, p. 114.] “as the rebels told this deponent ;” that 
there were 954 murdered in one morning, ‘‘ as the rebels themselves 
told him; [Idem, p. 113.] ‘ that there were, moreover,” above 2000 
murdered in their own houses, ‘‘ as he was informed by a Scotsman ;” 
[Ibid.] and that Sir Phelim O'Neil himself reported, that he had left 
neither man, woman, nor child alive, from Armagh to Newry, [Ibid.] 
a distance of about twelve miles. He further swears “ that it was 
credibly told him, that the persons slaughtered amounted to 154,000, 
whether in Ulster or in the whole kingdom, ure pursT NoT IN- 
quire.” [Borlase’s History, Appendix, p. 132.] 

Capt. Stafford, who was a prisoner for fourteen months, during the 
early part of the insurrection, deposed to the murder of a great num- 
ber of persons,—and adds, “ his cause of knowledge of said murders 
is, that some of his, this deponent’s servants, who were among the rebels, 
did give him the relation.” ['Temple, p. 110.] 

Jane Stewart deposeth to various murders—“ all which particulars 
the deponent was credibly told by those that escaped, and by her Trish 
servants and others of the town.” [\dem, p. 108.] 


ion, or joined with the rebels in action, till the month of December ; for, as to those gentlemen of 
the county of Louth, who submitted to them before, being unable to defend themselves, or to 
make resistance, they had not yet appeared in action. 7he rebellion, till then, had been carried on 
by the mere Irish, and CONFINED TO ULSTER, to seme few counties in Leinster, and that of Lei- 
trim, in Connaught.” [Carte’s Ormond, vol. 1. p. 243.) 

*« The Trish, either out of fear of their numbers, or some other politic reason, making procla 
ination that no Scotsman should be molested in body, goods, or land.”? [Carte’s Ormond, vol. I. 
p- 177.) 

t It was resolved”? by the insurgents “ not to kill any, but where of necessity they should be 
forced thereunto by oppositicn.”? [Temple, p. 65, 

t It cannot reasonably be presumed, that there were at most above 20,000 English souls, of all 
ages and sexes, in Ulster at that time ; and of these, as appears by the lords justices’ letter, there 
were several thousand got safe to Dubin, and were subsisted there for many mouths afterwards ; besides 
6000 women and children, Which Capt. Mervyn saved in Fermanagh, and others that got safe to Der- 
ry, Colerain, and Carrickfergus, and went from these and other parts into England.”? [Carte, vol. 
I. p. 178.] 
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Dame Butler being duly sworn, deposeth that “‘ Sir Edward Butler 
did inform her, that James Butler of Finnyhinch had hanged and put 
to death all the English that were at Goran and Wells, and all there- 
abouts.” ['Temple, p. 116.] 

“ Richard Bourk deposeth, that he heard and verily belicreth the burning and 
killing of one hundred at least in the Castle of Tullah, and that the same was 
done after fair quarter promised.’ [Temple, p. =4.] 

‘* Elizabeth Green deposeth, that she is verily persuaded that the rebels, at sev- 
eral times and places, within the county of Armagh, drowned above 4000 Protest- 
ants, enforcing the sons and daughters of those aged people, who were not able 
to go themselves, to take them out of their beds and houses, and carry them to 
the drowning, especially in the river of ‘Toll!!’  [Idem, p. 91-] 

“ John Carmack deposeth, that he did hear that there were about 152,000 that 
they had destroyed in the province of Ulster, in the first four months of the rebell- 
ion.” [Trial of Lord Maguire, appended to Temple's history, p. 225.] 

“ James Geare, of the county of Monaghan, deposeth, that the rebels at Clow- 
nes murdered one Jaiaes Netterville, proctor to the minister there, who, a/though 
he was diversely wounded, his belly ripped up, and his entrails taken out, and laid 
above a yard from him, yet he bled not at all, until they lifted him up, and carried 
him away!!” [Idem, p. 28.] 

“ James Shaw deposeth, that many Irish rebels, in the time of this deponent’s 
restraint and staying among them, told him very often, and that it was a common 
— that all those that lived about the bridge of Portnedown, were so affright- 
ed with the cries and noise made there, of some spirits or visions, for revenge, as 
that they durst not stay, but fled away thence, (so as they protested,) affrighted, 
to Market-Hill.”” [Idem, p. 121.] 

“ Joan, the relict of Gabriel Constable, deposeth and saith, that she hath often 
heard the rebels, Owen O'Farren, Patrick O'Conellan, and divers others of the 
rebels at Drumard, earnest/y say, protest. and tell each other, that the blood of 
some of those that were knocked in the head, and afterwards drowned, at Port- 
nedown bridge, still remained; that ¢{'n there appeared visions or apparitions, 
sometimes of men, sometimes of women, ‘reast-high abore the water, at or near Port- 
nedown, which did most ertre mely avd fearfully screech and ery out for vengeance 
against the Irish that murdered t'reir bodies there; and that their cries and 
shrieks did so terrify the Irish thereabouts, that none durst stay nor live longer 
there, but fled and removed further ‘nto the country.” [Idem, p. 121.] 

Of the remaining depositions I shall give merely the heading, to 
show the miserable grounds on which the evidence of the numbers 
massacred and the cruelties practised by the Irish, rests. One is 
** credibly informed’ —another “ sincerely belicves” —a third was “ in- 
formed by the rebels themselves,” &c. &e. 

John Montgomery, of the County of Monaghan, deposeth, that he was credibly 
informed, &c. [Idem, p. 89.] : 

Thomas Fleetwood deposeth, that he heard from the mouths of the rebels them- 
selves, &c. [Idem, p. 90.] : 

Charity Chappel deposeth, that she hath credibly heard, &e. [Idem, P 96.] 

Martha Culm deposeth, that she heard some of the rebels themselves say, &e. 
[Idem, p. 92.] ; 

James Hacket deposeth, that an Trish eentleman told him, &e [Idem, p- 93 ] 

John Clark deposeth, that he heard ere dibly from Mr. Lightfoot, minister of the 
Naas, &c. [Idem, p. 13.] 

Katharine Cook deposeth, that many of her neighbors suid and affirmed, &e. 
[Ibid.] ' 

Christian Stanhaw deposeth, that a woman who formerly lived near Langale, 
absolutely informed this deponent, &c.  [ldem, p. 4.] 

William Lucas deposeth, that he doth confidently belicre, Ke. {Idem, p. 97.] 

Alexander Creighton deposeth, that he heard it credibly re 
rebels, &c. [Temple, p. 100.] ; 

John Stubs deposeth, that he heard by some of the she riff’s men, &c. [Idem, p. 90.] 

Elizabeth Champion, of the County of Fermanagh, deposeth, that she heard 
the rebels say, that they had killed so many Englishmen that the grease or fat 
which remained on their swords and skeins might well serve to wake an Irish 


candle. [Ibid.] 


ported amone the 
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I hope the reader will pause a few moments, and ponder on these 
depositions in two points of view : first, as to the ground on which mill- 
ions of acres were confiscated—and estates, which had descended 
from father to son, in regular order of succession, for centuries, were 
feloniously transferred from their rightful owners to, in some instances, 
the most worthless of mankind, and the owners doomed to penury and 
wretchedness, on evidence that would, I repeat, be scouted out of any 
honest court in Christendom, without a moment’s hesitation. Let us 
try this point by the argumentum ad hominem. Suppose a man ac- 
cused of murder—and that George Washington swore that James 
Madison told him that he ‘verily believed” the man guilty, or that 
“he was credibly informed” of his guilt, would such a declaration 
have the weight of a feather with court or jury? Certainly not. 

The other point of view regards the history of the period in ques- 
tion. ‘Temple is almost the only original authority for the rebellion, 
as it is called. Borlase and others of his cotemporaries, are mere 
compilers from him. On such miserable authority, partaking largely 
of the character of Baron Munchausen, has the foulest stigma been 
impressed on the character of one of the most oppressed and plundered 
nations in the world. Hume, the great and mighty Hume, out of 
forty-five references on the subject of this insurrection, has twenty-four 
from Temple’s History ! ! 

However irrelevant these historical details may seem, I cannot allow 
myself to believe, that the candid and honorable will regret the time 
bestowed on their perusal. 1 should form a very humble opinion of 
the head or heart of the man who would not rejoice at the opportunity 
thus afforded him for emancipating his mind from the galling shackles 
of prejudice, by which it has been enslaved almost from his infancy, 
whereby he has been taught to abhor a portion of the human family 
who have had, for above six hundred years, as large a claim to sym- 
pathy and commiseration as any other portion has ever preferred. 

The Rev. Ferdinando Warner, LL. D. Vicar of Ronde, Wilts, 
Rector of St. Michael’s, London, and of Barnes, Surry, a Protestant of 
high reputation for fairness and candor, wrote a history of the Irish 
Rebellion, in the preparation for which he had occasion to consult all 
the anterior authorities, and finally came to this conclusion :— 

“ It ts easy enough to demonstrate the falschood of the relation of every Protestant 
historian of this rebellion.” [Warner's Irish Rebellion, p. 296.] 

He sums up the account of the murders in the following words :— 


“The number of people killed, upon positive evidence, collected in two years 
after the insurrection broke out, adding them all together, amounts only to two 
thousand one hundred and nine ; on the reports of other Protestants, one thousand 
six hundred and nineteen more ; and on the report of some of the rebels them- 
selves, a further number of three hundred ; the whole making four thousand and 
twenty-eight. Besides these murders, there is, in the same collection, evidence, 
on the report of others, of eight thousand killed by ill usage: and if we should 
allow that the cruelties of the Irish out of war, extended to these numbers, which, 
considering the nature of several of the depositions, I think in my conscience we 
cannot, yet to be impartial we must allow, that there is no pretence for laying a 
greater number to their charge.” [Warner, p. 297.] 


This statement reduces the hundreds of thousands to 4028, exclu- 
sive of 8000 killed by ill usage—and even this number he thinks too 
great ; for he says, “in his conscience he cannot believe it extended to 
these numbers.” 
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Who can reflect on this state.nent of a respectable Protestant histo- 
rian, without indignation and horror at the stupendous falsehoods of 
the writers whom I have quoted above? What becomes of ‘ the hun- 
dreds of thousands” murdered in a few weeks ? 

Before bidding adieu here to the Vindicie Hibernice, I hope I shall 
be pardoned for introducing the opinions of the work of two indi- 
viduals of high standing :— 


“You have victoriously proved all your positions, and not only vindicated our 
common country, but fixed an indelible stigma on her oppressors. * * This 
book does more for its purpose than any other extant; and entitles you to the 
thanks of every lover of Ireland, and indeed of every lover of truth and humanity 
of any country.” W. J. MacNeven, M. D. 

‘*¢ Your brother's book has done more to vindicate Ireland than all that ever was 
written or published on the subject.”’ Letter from the Right Rev. Dr. Troy, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, to Wm. Carey. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 12, 1834. M. Carey. 


THE TWO GRAVES. 


BY I. M‘LELLAN, JUN. 

* Another interesting object in Mount Auburn Cemetery, is a Cenotaph in honor of a young 

man of talents and great promise, of whom the simple inscription says, 

* The sea his body, heaven his spirit, holds.’ 
And here is his unmade tomb, here the record of his name and death, here the place of tears, and 
the spot where he is remembered and loved ; but he is not here! 

** There is also one at rest in his tomb, in this inclosure, who was known to a large circle of 
friends, and whose bright prospects were early shut in by death. Having enjoyed every advan 
tage for the improvement of his mind, and of preparation for future usefulness by visiting foreign 
lands, he returned to the bosom of his family to die. Here he sleeps in the neighborhood of that 
seminary where he spent four of the most important years of his life, and in which he formed 
attachments of peculiar strength, and where he afterwards loved to come, and in the spirit of 
faithfulness and affection converse upon subjects which had assumed an infinite importance in 
his mind.” American Quarterly Observer. 


Here, in the ray of morn and eve, 
Gleams the white stone, that bears his name ; 
But far away, beneath the sea, 
Is sepulchred his frame. 
But here, with solemn step, may come 
Affection, with her streaming eye, 
The father, with his manly grief, 
The mother, with her mournful sigh, 
The brother, with his brow of care, 
The sister, with her secret prayer. 


Dear Youth! when seeking in a foreign land, 
New vigor for thy wasting form, 

How fondly didst thou pant, once more 
To join the anxious group at home ; 

Or hope, at least, to bid farewell 
To life, beside a father’s hearth, 

That kindred hands might close thine eye, 
And kindred hands place thee in earth. 

But no;—strange faces watched thy dying pain 

And strangers laid thy body in the main ! 


Another grave ! another name 

Graved on the lonely church-yard stone, 
Another youthful heart at rest, 

Another youthful spirit flown ! 
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And oft parental love shall seek 
To pour its aching sorrow here, 

And oft fraternal fondness bring 
Its anguish and its tear. 


And thou, too, in a foreign land 
Didst follow after sacred lore, 
Still panting for the joys of home, 
When all thy wanderings were o’er. 
But soon, alas! ere many days 
Had joined thee to that long-wished home, 
That blooming head and youthful frame 
Were slumbering in the tomb ! 


Dear Youth! as by thy early grave 
I hear the long grass, dirge-like, sigh, 

Bright thoughts of other years arise 
Till sorrow fills mine eye. 

I think of youth, and joy, and bloom, 
Of childhood’s sports, and boyhood’s glee, 

When life seemed all a golden dream 
And each young heart beat free. 

The happy sun that smiled at morn, 
The bird that called us forth to play, 

Awaked us then to no sad thought, 
Awaked us to no toiling day ; 

Together, when the school-bell called, 
Our willing youthful feet obeyed, 

And when the eve grew dim, our heads 
Were on the self-same pillow laid. 


But never more that happy voice 
Will cheer me on life’s thorny way, 
And never more that buoyant frame 
Will rise with me at peep of day ; 
But low within the silent vault, 
Beneath the dull-and senseless clod, 
It rests until that trump shall sound, 
The awaking trump of God! 


FLY-TIME. 


Tue seasons are nicely balanced : summer has fruits, deep foliage, 
and beauty; but there are snakes in the grass, and flies among the 
leaves. The cold of February may give more pain than any thing 
in summer, except a steel-trap ; but the evils of summer, though small, 
are so annoying, that in August one almost longs for December. Our 
blessings, then, are so coupled with evils, that we are apt to fall into 
the impatience of the old gentleman, who was so pestered with settling 
his brother’s estate, though the sole heir, that he broke out to his lawyer, 
* Confound it, ’squire Grab, I almost wish brother Joe had lived.” 

Uncle ‘Toby was a marvel of patience when he let go that rascal fly 
that buzzed about his nose and tormented him all dinner time. He 
probably had company to dine, or it was the only fly in the room. 
What would he have done, ‘‘ had he the motive and the cue” to anger 
that | have? for I dine in a room whereof the ceiling is black with 
flies, every one of which descends on sounding wings, and taints the 
feast, like the harpies in Virgil, while they assail, also, the master, 
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mistress, and guests. They have more appetite than taste ; for they 
assail my tough old epidermis as soon as the loom of the prettiest 
child present. I can conceive that Pharaoh, after he became harden- 
ed, could endure the frogs; but it is inexplicable that he should hold 
out after suffering the flies. 

To destroy them is easy ; but it only invites in a more hungry brood. 
Is there no chemistry, ‘‘ no poppy or mandragora,” that will operate on 
these winged plagues, to debar them from our parlors, kitchens, and 
chambers. It is the feet of a fly, and not the gimblet-like proboscis, 
that causes the most annoyance. It is his philosophical tree-toad-like 
apparatus for walking with his feet uppermost, that makes his alight- 
ing on the face so unwelcome to the party visited. 

But a fly is a gentleman and a Christian, compared to a musquito, 
which is not a twentieth part its bulk, though a hundred fold superior 
in talent for tormenting. Comparing our evils with those of our 
southern brethren, we must, however, consider ourselves compara- 
tively, if not absolutely, fortunate. Here, in our chambers, sacred to 
peace and repose, three or four dozen insects buzz and bite; in 
Charleston there is such a flood, that the inhabitants keep them out 
as the sea is kept at bay in Holland—by raising barriers against them. 
The beds are enclosed with nettings ; and though the circulation of 
the air is checked, that of the blood is preserved. The musquitos 
may roar like the devils around paradise, but they have none to bite 
but themselves. They may look in through the grates, as a boy looks 
at a confectioner’s window, but to sharpen their appetite, without the 
means of gratifying it. L. 


Evening Hymn. 





EVENING HYMN. 


“ Fapine light—farewell! farewell !”’ 
Hark ! the evening chorus swell, 
Rising from the distant dell,— 

“ Jesu Christe, salve nos.” 


Hushed be every worldly care— 
Hear the suppliant’s evening prayer, 
Floating on the silent air,— 

* Jesu Christe, salve nos.”’ 


*“ When the weak disciples slept— 

Thou, who in the garden wept, 

And nightly vigils sadly kept,— 
‘Jesu Christe, salve nos.’ 


‘Thou, who in the desert prayed— 

Where thy precious head was laid, 

When afflictions on Thee weighed— 
‘Jesu Christe, salve nos.’ 


‘* Save us from temptation’s power, 
ave us, when afflictions lower, 
ave us, in death's awful hour, 

‘ Jesu Christe, salve nos.’ 


s 
Ss 


“ ¢ Fading licht—farewell! farewell !’ 
Holy Savior, guard us well,— 

Save us, save from death and hell, 

‘ Jesu Christe, salve nos.’ ” 
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Sermons by the late Rev. Ezra Shaw Goodwin, Pastor of the First 
Church and Society in Sandwich, Mass. With a Memoir. 


Though our personal acquaintance with Mr. Goodwin had been slight and 
transient, we were gratified with the information, that his friends were preparing 
for the press a short memoir of his life, and a selection from his sermons. The 
productions of his pen, which had been given to the public, and the views we had 
formed of his intellectual and moral worth, led us to anticipate something, which 
would be not only interesting to his familiar friends, but conducive to religious 
improvement through a much wider circle. True, some peculiar disadvantages 
attend a posthumous publication from the manuscripts of one, who has written for 
his own eyes alone, or for no other publicity, than was to be given by his own 
voice, in which an extemporaneous correction may rectify those slips of the pen, 
which, in the fervor of composition, may escape the notice of an accurate scholar. 
The editor of such a publication may and should be diffident of making any other 
alterations, than those which are required by the imperative laws of grammar or 
logic ; and he will probably retain many expressions, which the author, on a care- 
ful revision, would have exchanged for others—and some thoughts, perhaps, which 
he would either have omitted, or placed in a different light. 

It is likewise true, that the public are already furnished with so many and such 
a variety of sermons, that some may question the expediency of adding to the 
number. It would not be difficult to make outa catalogue of two or three hundred 
volumes in the English language, in which every important subject, both in the 
practice and theory of religion, has been discussed by men of great learning and 
eloquence. Why, then, it may be said, should we not be content with what we 
have? Why not read our old books, instead of accumulating new ones? To 
inquiries like these, we would reply, that, if our recommendation would be of any 
avail, we would urge the perusal of many a volume, which has stood on the shelf 
for years, if not for ages, with no other attention, perhaps, than that of an occa- 
sional glance at the title. A taste for novelty, however, is a peculiar trait of the 
present day ; and, as it is prominent in every thing else, so it is conspicuous in 
many things connected with religion. Sermons are, in no small degree, subject 
to the influence of fashion. Sentiments vary. Some things, which were once 
believed, are discredited ; and many things, which were once admissible, in com- 
positions of this kind, the taste of the age would now exclude; and this remark 
applies not only, to style and method, but to the selection of sentiments and 
thoughts. Hence, if we are not supplied with new sermons, many will read 
nothing of this kind. 

It is desirable, indeed, that among the multitude of books, which are every 
week issuing from the press, none should be obtruded upon us, without some 
peculiar claims to attention; and this remark most certainly may be applied to 


sermons. To justify publications of this kind, however. we do not thir 
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. it neces- 





sary that the intrinsic merit should be pre-eminent. Other considerations may 
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render discourses of a second or third degree in essential worth more useful, 
within certain limits, than those of the first. We refer particularly to the advan- 
tage to be derived from the known character of the author, and especially where 
that character is held in affectionate regard or veneration. The standing, which 
an able and devout minister once held, not only to the people of his parish, but to 
ail the societies whom he frequently addressed, and to whom he was familiarly 
known, would conduce much to the interest, with which they would read his 
posthumous discourses ; and especially if he were taken away in the vigor of 
life, and the height of his reputation. In the perusal of such addresses, it is 
hardly possible for a person of sensibility or common thoughtfulness to avoid the 
constant impression, that the author is speaking to him from the land of spirits, 
and that with an earnestness, which is inspired not by faith alone, but absolute 
knowledge. We would, therefore, venture the opinion, that if publications like 
the one before us were more frequently made, the cause of religion might be 
essentially promoted by them. What if they did not find their way to every re- 
mote region? Whatif they were unknown beyond the circle in which their 
author moved? What if they were limited to his parish and his personal friends ? 
When we consider the peculiar effect, they would be likely to have on some 
within these narrow bounds ; when we consider the probability that they might 
be the means of saving some, who would otherwise be lost, and of rendering 
many others more virtuous, and, consequently, more happy forever—we can 
hardly discourage those, who would put these means in operation. 

It is true, the circumstances we have supposed may in future be seldom real- 
ized. In the present state of things; with the temporary settlements, which are 
now becoming almost universal in our country ; with the sentiment, which is 
every day becoming more prevalent, that there is nothing very peculiar in the 
contrast or the connection between a minister and his people—it may be doubted 
whether any will hereafter close their life in the sacred office, unless they are 
taken away in the very flower of youth; or whether it will be a frequent thing 
to continue long enough in any one place, to form those mutual attachments, on 
which the efficacy of preaching has been supposed in a great measure to depend. 
Still it may be hoped, that whatever seems unpropitious in the course of our ec- 
clesiastical affairs at present may be counteracted by something of an opposite 
tendency, or be corrected by the discipline of experience, and that the practical 
benefits of our former customs may be generally retained. In this case, another 
reason may perhaps be urged for the more frequent publication of posthumous 
sermons, from the pens of those, who have been distinguished for the ability and 
faithfulness of their ministry, and have died in the full enjoyment of that confi- 
dence and regard from their people, which would be likely to give the greatest 
effect to their instructions or exhortations. It is not a very animating thought to 
one, who is laboring day after day upon a sermon, and feels himself obliged to 
bring forth something new every week, to expect, that, when he has preached it 
once or twice to his own people, and a few times, perhaps, to other societies, it is 
to be thrown aside as waste-paper, and, that the labor of years, will soon become 
the food of worms ; and, if the general custom of parishes should justify the ex- 
pectation, that some few remains would be preserved in a state in which they 
might promote the virtue and happiness of survivors, when they have gone to 
their rest, it would sometimes, if not always, afford an encouragement, which 
would render their labors more easy, and, at the same time, more acceptable and 
more useful to their people; and, in this way, compensate, and more than com- 
jpensate beforehand, any expense the custom would involve. 
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It would not generally be desirable, that the selection should be a large one. 
Many, who have published three or four large volumes, would have acquired 
more reputation, and probably have done more good, if they had reduced them to 
half the amount of one. Twenty, fifteen, or even five good sermons would com- 
pose a volume, that would not be rendered more valuable by any addition of those 
which had no prominent merit. 

The selection before us contains fifteen sermons on the following subjects :-— 


1. The Providence of God in the Settlement of New-England. 
2. The Duties and Dangers of Young Men. 
3. Peter walking on the Sea. 

4. Secret Prayer. 

5. Mary at the Feet of Jesus. 

6. The Death of Adams and Jefferson. 

7. On Understanding the Scriptures 

8. The Doctrine of Election. 

9. Spiritual Sleep. 
10. The Close of the Year 1226. 
11. A Remembrance of the Past. 
12. A due Estimate of the Present Life. 
12. The Dissolution of the Present State 
14. The Resurrection of the Soul. 
15. St. Paul's Preparation for Death. 


As may be seen, most of these subjects are practical, and, with a single excep- 
tion, those which might be supposed controversial are treated in a practical manner. 
On some points, and especially on the resurrection and the judgement to come, 
the author dissented from the opinions, which have been most generally held; 
but his dissent, whether well-founded or not, is expressed in a manner which can 
give no reasonable offence. The sermons, on the whole, correspond very nearly 
to our anticipations. They are serious and evangelical, in the proper signification 
of those terms. They are methodical, and, in general, the plan is more promi- 
nent, and, therefore, decidedly better, than that in which the caprice of fashion 
confounds a sermon with an essay. The simplicity of the style is well suited to 
the sacredness of the subjects, and to the great purpose of moral effect. 

The last sermon derives peculiar interest from the fact, that it was the last 
which Mr. Goodwin ever delivered, and may be regarded as a funeral discourse, 
preached for himself, a few days before his death; and that from one of the most 
appropriate texts to be found in the sacred volume. “I am ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand.”’ 2 Tim. iv. 6. 

The style of thought and expression, by which these sermons are generally 
characterized, is pretty fairly represented in the following passage :— 

** Man may enter into his closet, but the world may follow him there. It is not in doors or 
walls alone to close up the entrance to the mind. There is the seeret sympathy of feeling, which 
brings absent objects to the presence-chamber of the soul, and introduces them to the heart in as 
distinet forms, as when they stand forth to the bodily eye. This sympathy is strong between the 
human heart and the objects of its attachment on earth. The images of these things will therefore 
often intrude upon the soul’s retirement, and take up its thoughts and feelings, when they ought 
to be employed on God, and Christ, and everlasting life. [It therefore may happen, that man shall 
overshadow his natural eye by thick darkness, and close upthe avenue of every sense in the secret 
closet, and yet the mind shall retain its secret tie to things without, and carry them along with it 
when he goes into pray; and sure we ought not to say of such an one, that he has withdrawn 
himself from the world, and is alone with his God, He is rather in the midst of society, with 
earthly objects ditting before him, and is holding his conversation with these, instead of his Father 
in heaven. ‘To enter into the closet in the strict sense and spirit of the term, is to retire from be- 
yond the reach of those objects, Which move the senses and lead the imagination to wander. In 
the literal sense, it is to go into the secret chamber, and close the door about us, that nothing new 
may come in apon the mind to distract the attention or discompose the feelings. And it is at the 
same time, to tewr away from the soul those pleasures, pursuits, and plans of the world, which are 
always following close upon the mind, and are endeavoring to obtrude themselves to steal away 
the thoughts.”? p. S2-83. 
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The memoir is brief, but sufficient, we should think, to excite a lively interest 
in those, who had no previous acquaintance with the subject. For ourselves, we 
had before seen evidence enough of his talents and learning, to give him a place 
among the first scholars in our ccuntry ; and, from the testimony of his intimate 


acquaintances, we believe his moral and religious qualities were equal to those of 


his literary character. As members of the great community, therefore, we cor- 
dially sympathized with his particular friends in that afflictive providence, which 
deprived us so early of the co-operations of one, from whose ability and zeat we 
had expected much for the mental improvement, the piety, the virtue, and hap- 
piness of mankind. W.H. 


A Sermon on the Death of General Lafayrttc, preached to the First 
Church in Boston, on Sunday, the 29th of June, 1834. By N. L. 
Frothingham, Minister of the Church. 


This sermon is a perfect honeycomb, filled with the most fragrant products, 
drawn by Attic bees from the choicest flowers on Mount Hymettus. It has the 
dignity, the simplicity, and the grace, of an antique sepulchral monument. It is 
eloquent, without a stain of declamation ; philosophical, finished, but not finizal ; 
original, but not eccentric ; and, unlike most eulogies, strictly true. It presents 
exactly the traits for which Lafayette was so remarkable, and does not pretend 
to claim for him others, which he had not. Mr. Frothingham appreciates, en- 
tirely, the moral beauty of such a character, whose soft and pure radiance pre- 
sents so remarkable a contrast to the glaring and dazzling spirits, with whom, 
though not of whom, he was. Though short, too short, it is a complete whole, 
and leaves nothing undone, which is attempted. 

How nobly and impressively the discourse opens :— 

If it were only a political leader, a great military commander,a national friend and 
benefactor, an illustrious man,—according to any of the vulgar patterns of fame,— 
that has at length gone the way, where the meanest must follow, where the most 
different conditions are made equal, and there is no more place for rank and 


pride ; his memory would hardly be a fitting subject to mix with the services of 


the Lord’s house. If it were some mere man of the people, some man of the 
times, some creature of splendid accidents, that claimed to be made mention of, 
here is not the place where such a claim would be regarded. If the feeling, that 
now pervades this community to its furthest borders, were a party feeling ; if the 
tribute, that is now paying to his name from the freemen of all nations, were a 
tribute to station and chance, to talents or historical renown, and not to character, 
to a pure and noble desert; if the voice of praises and regrets, that is lifted up on 
every side of us, were only a popular acclamation for some transient benefit, or 
an unmeaning echo of what it has become customary for halfa century to repeat ; 
the pulpit at least might well be silent. But the circumstances are altogether 
otherwise ; and the preacher may be more than excused if he is not silent, how- 
ever inadequate to the occasion his words may be, and however lost and forgotten 
among worthier expressions of eulogy. 

The man of whom [ am to speak, and whom no one needs name, was perhaps 
even more remarkable by his conduct and personal qualities, than by all the vari- 
ous situations of his eventful life. At the top of fortune and power and favor, 
never elated ; in the depths of disappointments and hopeless afflictions, never 
stooping or depressed ; amidst the most magnificent temptations, never beguiled ; 
amidst the wildest disorders, never discomposed ; amidst the most difficult and 
delicate conjunctures, never at a loss; amidst the sharpest perils, never afraid ;— 
he was true to himself and his principles, through the most agitating succession 
of changes that ever swept over the world. And therefore it is, and not because 
he stood on an eminence, and not for any advantages which he might have but 
chanced to bestow, that we may make mention of him in our holy places and the 
offices of devotion. 
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One may look in vain among the names of ancient or modern celebrity, to find 
any other who closely reminds us of the Father of our Country, by a similar com- 
bination of noble endowments. But He not only recalls him, but presents the 
most striking resemblance to him. He was formed of like materials. He was 
trained by a like discipline. A son of his house, and a pupil of his school, he 
appears with such a similarity of moral features as is seldom transmitted by nat- 
ural descent, or formed by the influence of any model or education. No one 
shares with him this distinction. ‘ Elias it was, who was carried up in a whirl- 
wind; and Eliseus was filled with his spirit. Whilst he lived, he was not moved 
by the presence of any prince, neither could any bring him into subjection.” 


How much comprehensiveness of thought, richness of style, and truth of senti- 
ment, in the following paragraph :— 


A leading name has been struck from the roll of the living. A golden band, 
that connected us with the history of two generations and with some of the most 
interesting passages in the history of man, is broken. A venerable form, marred 
—as you have seen it—among the exposures of his daring devotion to what was 
right; familiar with all extremes of fortune, with the rough exercise of camps, 
and the dazzling pomp of courts, and the dreary solitude of dungeons ;—equally 
collected in halls of legislation and fields of battle, and in popular crowds whether 
they were moved at his eloquence or muttered their discontent, whether they 
offered him garlands or demanded his head ;—equally at home in the quiet joys 
of the vintage and the harvest and the summer flowers, and in the stormy labors 
of three revolutions ;—wherever it has been, it has now gone to mingle its dust 
with a long line of distinguished ancestry. A brave and a loving heart has added 
one more to the company of the glorified. ‘They who shall visit like pilgrims his 
residences in the old worid will look round in vain for his cordial hand and be- 
nignant countenance ; and he will not cross the sea for a filth time towards the 
land that he helped to redeem. He has disappeared. He has lain down in the 
great rest. The ground is not consecrated by the ashes of a more single-minded 
and estimable and admirable man. Do not call death an equalizer, when it thus 
puts obediently the seal of a stamped decree and an eternal distinction upon the 
deeds and the name of one, over whom it has no power. 


What life and spirit in the following panoramic sketch, and how much calm 
eloquence in the closing reflections :— 


* Whilst he lived,” says the text, “he was not moved with the presence of 
any prince, neither could any bring him into subjection.’”’ What a train of the 
crowned and the discrowned, now for the most part but shades of kings, passes 
before us at the repetition of these words. They brought their importunities to 
him, or they laid their orders upon him ; but they found him just as he has now 
been described. What was royalty, in its threats or persuasions, to the royal law 
in his own breast? A German sovereign once, and a deposed monarch driven 
from two thrones long afterwards, were taught by him that the vengeance of the 
one and the intercessions of the other were alike vain, when they would urge 
him to crouch to a galling necessity, or dissemble his cherished sentiments, or 
compromise his pure fame. In his own city, five princes reigned, from the time 
when he first entered into its busy affairs, to the day when he closed his eyes 
upon it forever. We have only to look at his intercourse with them, to perceive 
that there was something in him above their regal state. 

The first, and most unhappy, both leaned upon him and feared him; and might 
have been rescued by him a second time, if it had not been thought too much to 
be indebted to him a second time for deliverance. The next was that wonderful 
chief, who almost dazzled the world blind with the blaze of his conquests. But 
there was one, who kept fixed upon him a searching and sorrowful look, as un- 
shrinking as his own, and, as the event proved, more than equal to his own. He 
had retired quietly to his country home. He refused even an interview with the 
* emperor and king,” in his palace hall, since he had assumed to be a despot over 
his brethren. Palaces! He had seen all their hollowness and false lustre. He 
was entitled to them as his resort from his early youth, and he had witnessed 
more wretchedness than he had ever beheld elsewhere in their envied inmates. 
The places that had been the objects of his boyish delight, he knew as dwellings 
of bitter cares and sorrows, before they were burst open by violence and spotted 
with blood. And is it strange, if he should have lost something of his reverence 
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for courts? But let me add, that, when the conqueror was subdued,—when the 
city, that had well nigh been made the capital of the earth, was traversed and 
encamped in by insolent foes,—he endeavored earnestly to befriend the fallen 
majesty, whose domination he had resisted. He had no hostility against the im- 
perial fugitive, now that his ambition had overleaped itself and was no longer a 
terror. His indignation was turned to ihe opposite side ; and when the English 
ambassador offered peace on the condition of delivering him up to the invaders, 
he replied, “1 am surprised, my lord, that in making so odious a proposition to 
the French nation, you should have addressed yourself to one of the prisoners of 
Olmitz.” 

The third figure that rises, is that of an unwieldy pretension to royalty, set up 
by foreign hands, and speaking what he was told to speak, and almost as helpless 
while he reigned, as the phantom that he seems to us now. His infatuated suc- 
cessor is an exile, one hardly remembers where, from an authority that he neither 
knew how to limit nor maintain. What could he, of whom we are now thinking, 
have to do with pageants like these,—except to warn them that they must pass 
away? 

Another interval of murderous contention, and another king is in the seat that 
had been so rapidly and ominously left empty. Him he met as an adviser, and 
not as an inferior, as a patron rather than as a dependant. But his deed and in- 
tention returned to him void, and his expectations were once more bafiled. 

Let it be so. He has at length gone where there is no more disappointment, 
and where his faithful works will faithfully follow him. We will not wisk that 
he had remained for further trials. We cannot bear to think of his furnishing 
opportunities for cavil, to those who do not revere and cannot understand him, 
by any falterings that might possibly have crept along with his old age,—by any 
Bs of his clear judgement, any declension of his well-used strength. Let 
him pass upward in peace to the King of kings and the Lord of lords, by the 
signs of whose “ presence’ he was always “moved,” and to whose holy Prov- 
idence he brought himself cheerfully “ into subjection.” 

No; we will not desire him back. He has done enough; endured enough ; 
enjoyed enough. It is time that he was translated. But we will write up his 
name as ona banner. We will plead that his memory may be sacredly appre- 
ciated and never forgotten. His example should shine out as a lesson, im these 
days of sycophancy and rank abuses, of party spoils and political profligacy and 
greedy gain; when Elias has been carried up in his chariot of glories, and they 
who never felt his spirit, and even scoffed at his immortal services, presume to 
connect themselves with his fame. 

The bones of the disciple-phrophet were said to awaken the dead. ‘ He did 
wonders in his life, and at his death were his works marvelous.’’ The miracle is 
done over again yet, and more nobly done. The name and character and deeds 
of the just are often a living and divine touch, after “ their bodies are buried in 
peace.” May it be so with him! May the memory of that Eliseus, whom | 
have endeavored to bring to your hearts to-day, stir up a community, that is 
already turning into corruption, to a fresh and purer life ! 


We have quoted the larger half of this sermon, and would gladly have quoted 
the whole. It is to be praised (as has been said before by somebody, we know 
not whom,) only by writing at the bottom of every page, “ pulchr¢, bené, optimé.”’ 

Why does not Mr. Frothingham publish more? His productions are so finish- 
ed, graceful, and striking, that they present the most agreeable contrast to the 
slip-shod and careless style in which most of the class to which they belong are 
written. He writes like a true scholar, who has too much respect for his gray 
goose-quill to make it an instrument for recording common-place thoughts, and 
who never leaves a sentence ti!] he has made it perfect. 





Miriam Coffin, or the Whale Fisherman. 


The writer of this Novel has laid his scene in a region, around which are gath- 
ered many popular associations. Every body has heard of the Nantucket whale- 
men, and their wonderful adventures ; every body knows something of the prim- 


itive character of those enterprising islanders. Ample materials, of the richest 
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kind, are ready for the literary artist to work up in fiction. The attempt has 
now been made, with a tolerable degree of success. 

The introduction is tedious. It resembles, in some respects, the tiresome pre- 
faces, placed, like stumbling-blocks at the door, at the beginning of many of 
Walter Scott’s novels. So far as it contains information, not already possessed 
by the community, it is well enough; but when the author goes on to give a 
silly account of the manner, in which he got possession of the manuscript, the 
thing becomes stale and common-place, and will, of course, be skipped by every 
body but ourselves. 

The time, in which the events of the tale are represented to have taken place, 
is just before the breaking out of the revolution. Whether the author was judi- 
cious or not in selecting this particular period, we are not prepared to say. At 
any rate, he is obliged to bring his fictitious scenes, many of which, are highly 
improbable, into collision and connection with events of historical interest and 
renown. This has an unpleasant effect on the mind of the reader. Some of the 
characters, also, are connected with names and families yet in existence. Now if 
these are mere creations of the poet’s brain, they place their flesh-and-blood rela- 
tions in rather a droll predicament. To be first cousin, or brother, or husband, 
to a non-entity, is a sort of relationship not recognized by the law-books, nor by 
the church-books. Yet, we do not see how Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, and the 
respectable family of the Folgers, are to get rid of this semi-supernatural consan- 
guinity. 

The story opens with the scene of the annual festival in Nantucket,—the 
sheep-shearing. Among innumerable other visiters from the continent, two 
young men, one a doctor, and the other a lawyer, make their appearance, and 
fall in with two of the most famous belles of the island,—to wit: Miss Folger and 
Miss Coffin. This, of course, lays the corner-stone for the romantic part of the 
superstructure. The doctor pays his devotions to the lovely Mary Folger, and the 
lawyer (Grimshaw, by name,) to Ruth Coffin, daughter of Miriam, and sister, if 
we read aright, to the before-mentioned gallant admiral. Our heroes, from the 
main land, find it rather harder to win the hearts of the island beauties, than their 
vanity had anticipated. One has bound herself by a vow, never to receive a 
lover's addresses until said lover has harpooned his whale ;—the other cordially 
detests the sneaking fellow Grimshaw. Several young whalers, moreover, inter- 
fere with the claims of our gentlemen, in a manner likely to lead to serious con- 
sequences. However, the doctor goes to sea to try his luck in letting the blood 
of a whale,—having previously played the scoundrel with a young Indian on the 
island. It so happens, that one of the lovers is killed by a whale, and the whale, 
if we remember right, is killed by the doctor, whose character, as a gentleman and 
whaleman, is now established. Before they reach home, another of the young 
gentlemen falls by the hand ofa revengeful Indian, and the doctor lends a helping 
hand in securing the murderer. These several events, of course, procure the 
doctor a welcome reception, and afford him the means of carrying out a long-medi- 
tated scheme of revenge against the lady, who had sent him on this chase after 
the whales. The offer of his hand is accepted ; preparations for the wedding are 
speedily made; but the bridegroom is no where to be found. At length, a letter 
arrives, declaring that he has no idea of marrying so cruel a fair, who has exposed 
his life to the dangers of the deep, and the jaws of a whale. The assembly 
breaks up in great confusion, and the bride retires in mortification and despair. 
It may as well be stated here, that she afterwards cunsoled herself for the loss of 


the doctor by taking a young whaler. 
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Meantime, Miriam Coffin, the mother of Ruth, and the wife of Jethro, takes a 
fancy to Squire Grimshaw, who has, as before hinted, taken a fancy to the 
daughter. The good lady has already let her brain be filled with gigantic 
schemes of wealth and power. The signs of the times portend a war between 
the mother country and the colonies. The husband goes on a voyage, leaving 
her sole manager of his fortunes. In conjunction with Grimshaw, she plans and 
executes a scheme of oppressing the island, and amassing wealth, by keeping in 
favor with the British commander in New-York, and acting under the protection 
of the British flag. This scheme, of which we cannot stop to relate the details, 
though successful at first, fails in the end, as it ought to. Jethro, after sundry 
heavy misfortunes abroad, returns, and finds his affairs thrown into confusion at 
home. His skill enables him to retrieve them, partially. The lawyer finally 
marries the daughter, having won her susceptible heart by the most dogged teaz- 
ing. He establishes himself comfortably on the premises, spends his days in 
competence and respectability, and hunting and fishing. So ends this strange 
eventful history. 

In some respects, this work shows no little talent. Many of the descriptions 
are wrought up with skill and power. The operations of the whale-fishery are 
delineated with graphic force. The sinking of the French privateer, or pirate, 
(they are different names for the same thing,) is a thrilling and masterly scene. 
In drawing characters, the author’s hand is feeble. They are all vague and 
indistinct; some of them are self-contradictory ; some impossible and absurd. 
The plot, or story, is awkwardly put together, and the conclusion singularly 
bad. The language is sometimes powerful and pure; at others, careless; and, 
at others, outrageous. The wit is not always happy, and, sometimes, is abso- 
lutely without point. On the whole, it is a very creditable performance, and will 
draw, we hope, the attention of writers of fiction to a rich source of amusement, 
hitherto but little used for literary purposes. 





Remarks on the Classical Education of Boys. By a Teacher. 

This little book is one of the most valuable works on the subject of education, 
that our country has yet produced. The writer's views are wide and liberal. 
He treats the topics of his several chapters with an elegance of style and preci- 
sion of thought, which render the book highly attractive. Every page abounds 
with proof, that the work is the production of an able scholar and accomplished 
gentleman ; of one who knows, by close observation and careful study, what is 
essential, and what is ornamental, in a course of liberal education. 

The method of teaching the classical languages, recommended in this treatise, 
is excellent. The observations on a course of classical illustration, borrowed 
from history, mythology, and, more especially, from the remains of ancient art, 
are judicious and important. The eloquent and discriminating style; the sim- 
plicity, grace, and beauty, of the language ; the clearness of the arrangement, and 
the freedom from professional cant, show a mind, on which classical learning has 
exercised its happiest influence. We quote the following chapter, on ‘ accom- 
plishments,” because we think the views there exposed of great importance, 
and deserving the special attention of parents and teachers. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

1 have now discussed the manner of studying those branches which are usually 
pursued, or which ought to be pursued, in classical schools, but I cannot forbear 
in this place recommending to parents to employ other teachers still for their chil- 
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dren, and cultivate them in other pursuits. It is a well-known fact, that notwith- 
standing the school hours, much time hangs heavily on the hands of a young 
child, sometimes from weariness or other circumstances which prevent his play- 
ing, sometimes from want of companions, distaste for reading, &c. There are, 
however, many resources to fill up the vacant hours, which unfortunately do not 
seem to be improved as they ought. And first of all, 1 would recommend those 
exercises which strengthen the frame systematically, as gymnastics of every kind. 
I am aware that these are in use among us, but they are rarely insisted on as a 
duty ; children are left to their inclination, and this in a country where the exces- 
sive heat in summer and cold in winter, induce to want of energy and inactivity. 
I wish that an hour a day might be set apart and rigidly kept for these exercises. 
The results of such an education are truly astonishing. The system has been 
pursued with great success in the military school at Paris, where the young men 
perform feats, that must be seen in order to be realized and believed; the gym- 
nastic exercises in that institution are under the direction of Colonel Amoros, an 
intelligent Spanish gentleman, whose works upon this subject are worthy the 
attention of all parents and teachers. ‘The leading idea in his system, is the union 
of the moral with the physical. fiis pupils sing as they exercise, not like our 
sailors, merely as a signal for simultaneous action, but words and music which 
shall inspirit and encourage. Besides these exercises, the more amusing ones of 
fencing and boxing ought to be taught to all boys. It is melancholy, indeed, in 
our institutions for learning, especially our colleges, to see so many puny looking 
young men; hollow chests, round shoulders, and bending body, are characteris- 
ties of our students, and premature old age, or consumption, carry off but too 
many of our most gifted men. 

Dancing is an accomplishment so commonly taught, that it need not be urged 
here. Besides this, are other accomplishments, which are very rarely thought 
worthy the attention of school-boys, and, among us, are never considered neces- 
sary. First of these, is drawing. | will not enlarge upon the additional means 
of happiness afforded to a child, when he is taught the use of the pencil: for the 
classical scholar, | think it a necessary acquisition: a child who is to be a thor- 
ough scholar, should begin early to draw, and his attention should be directed as 
soon as possible, to the human face and form. In this way, when he comes to 
the study of Mythology and Antiquities, he will be greatly aided. In no way 
can so perfect an idea of the antique be formed, as by copying such drawings as 
may have been preserved, or the works of artists like Flaxman, or still better, by 
copying ancient busts and statues, or casts from them. Such exercises fix the 
knowledge obtained, indelibly on the mind, and still more, by the great accuracy 
thus obtained, the student will at length be able to make his own illustrations. 
I need not point out the immense advantages, which a person thus taught, will 
possess over one ignorant upon the subject; all will be clear to his mind; the 
camp, the chamber, the banqueting-hall, the forms of Grecian beauty, the battle- 
field, and the funeral pyre, will present themselves vividly before him, like 
household scenes. 

Next to drawing, | would recommend music. This is considered indispensable 
in the system of public education pursued in Prussia, which is the best in the 
world. What Milton thought of the effect of music, and its importance to stu- 
dents, we learn from his treatise on education. After recommending severe 
bodily exercise before dinner for the schools, he goes on as follows: “ The inte- 
rim, of unsweating themselves regularly, and convenient rest before meat, may, 
both with profit and delight, be taken up in recreating and composing their trav- 
ailed spirits with the solemn and divine harmonies of music, heard or learned ; 
either whilst the skilful organist plies his grave and fancied descant in lofty 
fugues, or the whole symphony, with artful and unimaginable touches, adorn 
and grace the well-studied chords of some choice composer ; sometimes the lute, 
or soft organ-stop waiting on elegant voices, either to religious, martial, or civil 
ditties, which, if wise men and prophets be not extremely out, have a great power 
over dispositions and manners, to smooth and make them gentle from rustic 
harshness and distempered passions.” 

To the literary man, especially one who is to lead a more retired sort of life, 
music is a source of endless comfort. Above all, to the teacher, whose life is 
almost identified with the name of patience, this divine art comes like a consol- 
ing spirit, to soothe his ruffled nerves, and give rest to his weary thoughts. Next 
to sleep, it refreshes and invigorates ; and a parent who places his child in a sit- 
uation to acquire this art, bequeaths to hima blessing, which death alone can 
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deprive him of. In the midst of busy life, in the land of strangers, where it is 
the only language he understands, in the hour of sorrow, even in the delirium 
fit, and the horrors of the mad-house, music never abandons him who has once 
welcomed her to his soul. 


Tlistory of Ipswich, Esser, and Hamilton. By Joseph B. Felt.* 


Inasmuch as Mr. Felt does not write for the present day, he may truly be said 
to be in advance of his age. It is to be wished that he would make a “ Britan- 
nia’ on New-England, or such a work about it as Camden did about Old Eng- 
land. We do not presume to say how well antiquaries of our times will think of 
such a labor, but we hazard not much, we presume, when we say, that, whatever 
may be the judgement of moderns, posterity will prize it highly ; for, certainly, 
it appears to us, that a Dugdale or a Polwhele could have been scarcely more 
indefatigable, in loeal researches, than our author. 

It will, doubtles, appear very strange to such as can only be delighted with a 
book because it is new, how a man ean spend several years in making up a book, 
which presents little else besides a series of dates and obsolete sayings. He will 
glance his eye rapidly from page to page, to catch some reflection of the com- 
piler, or some lively delineation of characters and manners to repay him for the 
time (if he be no antiquary) which he is throwing away. But if any such read 
this article, they are hereby admonished not to lay down Mr. Felt’s book because 
they do not meet with long and pleasing reflections in the first few pages; for we 
ean assure them they will find many interspersed, which, for solidity and real 
weight, will show that the mind that produeed them, if not the most brilliant, 
is an honor to an enlightened age. 

Ipswich being a very old town, or one of the oldest in Massachusetts, many 
incidents have occurred there to render it worthy of a more particular work than 
some of less antiquity. Although the proportion of matter contained in the vol- 
ume before us, in the author’s own words be small, yet, it must be allowed, that, 
in works of a local character, it is, by far, better to fill their pages with real matters 
of fact, than with pleasing verbiage drawn from a very few of the most prom- 
inent incidents in its history We have now before us a volume of 304 pages, in 
small-pica type, octavo, of the common size. Every page presents an unvar- 
nished array of facts, enough, were they woven with a common amount of smooth 
sentences, to make, at least, five times the quantity of matter. Hence it is easy 
to see of how much more value such a work, made up in such a manner, really 
is, than it would be, were one fifth of its facts used, and the rest made up, as it 
easily might have been, with one fifth of the labor. Few authors, in our times, 
expect profit from their labors, unless they can treat their subject in what is called 
a popular manner ; now if this must be done at the evident expense (or suppres- 
sion) of facts, it is easy to see, that, in some age to come, a just censure must be 
passed upon the taste of the present. ‘To say a great deal about a very little, and 
to say it in a playful manner, thai is, to talk wisely about talking, may please the 
majority of readers ; but we can apprise such, that the history of Ipswich will 
afford them no amusement of that kind. But, on the contrary, he who expects 
matters of history, as they occurred, will there find them without that useless 
waste of time too often experienced in other works. 

The author spends no tine in prefaces and introductions, but at once steps into 
his work, like the farmer to his plough, or, like the mower to his grass, with an 


* The editor has not seen this work, and is indebted to a friend, (with whose criticisms he 
lias not interfered) for this notice. 
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instrument kept in readiness from year to year. He tells us that Ipswich, that is, 
the place ow so ealled, was particularly noticed by that wonder of wonders, 
Capt. John Smith, as early as 1614, when there was nothing like an European 
settlement from Manhattan to Newfoundland. At this time, and for considerable 
space after the arrival of the English, the country thereabouts was called Agawam, 
which was its real Indian name ; a name, our author thinks was given to it from 
its abounding in “ fish of passage.”” This may be true, although numerous other 
places noted for the same, are not named, Agawam. As to the name Ipswich, it 
was given to that place by its English inhabitants, to remind themselves and their 
posterity of the kindnesses that were extended to them by the inhabitants of 
Ipswich in England, from whence many of them took their departure for America. 
Few names in our country, except those given by the Indians have any reference 
to their situation or products. It was not so in England. Places there were 
named, originally, according to the true definition of their names :—thus Exmouth 
was situated at the mouth of the Ev or .dr; Norfolk, or north folk, and Suffolk, 
south folk, or the south people, in contradistinction to those on the north of them. 
The name Ipswich is not quite as clearly defined, but denoted its situation upon 
the river Gippen, which was at its confluence with the Orwell. In Dooms-day- 
book it is written Gyppeswick, Gyppewic, &c. This spelling gradually changed 
to Yppyswyche, and jastly to Ipswich. To an ancient Briton, as well as to an 
original American, the name of a place at the same time told him what its situa- 
tion was, or for what it was noted; but the modern inhabitant can no more tell 
whether a place be upon a river or a good way from one, by the signification of 
its name ; whether it be noted for its animals or its fruits, its trees or stones. 

Although Ipswich was occupied by the whites in 1633, yet they do not appear 
to have purchased it of its real owner, until 1638. This year the Sachem called 
Masconomet, or Mascononoimo, sold Agawam to Mr. John Winthrop for £20. 

Mr. Felt has treated his subject in a different manner from others who have 
heretofore written town histories. He has collected the facts of every depart- 
ment under suitable heads in the manner following :-— 

Birst Settlers.—As in other owns of the colony, no persons were admitted as inhabitants with 
out the consent of its treemen. When this custom fell into disuse weare not told, In 1634, Rev. 
‘Thomas Parker with a company of about 150 persons took up their abode in Ipswich. 

Grouts, ¥eoo—In 135 the Geul. Court ordered that no dwelling house should be built above half 
tinile trom the meeting house in any new plagtatian, without the leave of the court, &e. 1649, 
Tpswich is allowed two fiiths of Plowib ishand, 

( on Lan On liA . POR, it was ordered that no man shall cut any grasa on Plumb 
Island before the 10 July, norany family use above two sevibes at a time,—1757. Voted, that 
Capt. Jonathan Pellows, of Cape Aun, have the use of all the sandbanks lying in Ipswich, forone 
vear at £2 13s, dd.—'Those must have been golden days for the gentlemen of the chord ; for many a 
shoe teft the best part of its sole upon the sanded floor, which wt had shuffled but ove night. 

Titles. —The title of Wr, was borne only oy officers of the militia, captains and mates of vessels, 
eminent merchants, schoolinasters, doctors, clergymen, persoas who had received a second de 
gree at coliege, and who had been made fileemen. ‘To be deprived of this tithe was a great degra- 
dation. ‘Nhe wives of those thus entitled were called Mrs, 

Sept. 27, 1681. Josiah Plaistow of Boston, was sentenced by the court of Assistants to be de- 
prived of his title of fr. Our author should have added that the offence was for stealing corn 
from the Indians. Besides losing his title of gentleman he was ordered to pay $5, 

Lightuingrods.—There has been none in Essex or in Hamilton, The only ene recollected eighty 
venrs simee, Was on the old jail. There are new seven in Ipswich, A probable reason for their 
not being formerly more introduced here, was the prejudice, very prevalent threugh the colonies, 
that the erection of them upon buildings was a resistance to Providence, bec attracting the 
electric fluid from its direet course. Ttis well that such Malomedan fatality has not the influence 
it onee bad, in preventing the improvements of science, 

15% The General Co grant each town copies of Mr. Norton’s work, in the press, against 
the Quakers, in proportion to its rates. "Thus the artillery of the legislature of the commonwealth 
was brought into the field against a poor handful of fanatics, to whom indifference would have 
been far more formidable, 












Ipswich owes not a little of its ancient renown to that worthy and excellent 
man, the Rev. William Hulocrd. Yor an account of him as well as others, who 
cier our reader to the work of Mr. Felt. But 


should be mentioned, we can on 
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as every thing is of the greatest interest which in any way concerns that eminent 
individual, we note the following facts which happen to be known to us :— 


15 Feb. 1665. William Hubbard of Ipswich & Mary his wife deed to Robert & Samuel Will- 
jams of Roxbury, “all that hie fowerteen acres of Salt Marsh, be it more or lesse Lying at the 
lower end of the field called ye Lower Calves Pasture, within the precincts of Roxbury, and not 
farre from the tyde mill in Dorchester,” &c. 

Concerning what the author has said about Mr. Hubbard's presiding at the commencement in 
1688, we offer the following extract from an old manuscript letter, dated 2 July of that year, by 
Mr. John Richards. Said letter was for Dr. Increase Mather, then in London :—*t The commenee- 
ment is to be managed this year by Mr. William Hubbard of Ipswich. ‘The Govr. sent to Mr. Lee 
to do it, who likewise intended, but was not positive in his answer, and so Mr. Hubbard is to 
manage it. [He] hath been here about it.’ 

In Judge Sewall’s celebrated Diary is this entry :—14 Sept. 1704, Thursday. Mr. William Hub- 
bard of Ipswich, goes to the Lecture, after to Col. Appleton’s, goes home and dies that night. 


We will close our short notice of this valuable work with the following extract. 
After giving some facts concerning “ Unity Lodge,” in Ipswich, and candidly 
observing that its members “do not undertake to assert, that no lodges in our 
country have become so corrupt, as to engage, that, if expediency or necessity 
require, they will viclate laws both human and divine,” very sensibly proceeds :— 


But they can truly declare, that neither they nor any lodge of New-England, with which they 
have any acquaintance, have ever understandingly covenanted to countenance, much less to prac 
tice immoralities. They feel themselves bound to condemn the murderers of Morgan, if such 
there be, and the attempts to prevent the infliction of justice upon them, as upon other members of 
the community. It would, however, be infatuation to pretend, that Masonry is free from every 
fault. Like all institutions of human origin, it has imperfections, Among these imperfections is 
a part of the figurative expressions and forms, used on the admission of its members, Such 
things, if they were not formerly defects, have become so, wherever the benevolent spirit and 
enlightened views of Christianity prevail. The ebject of legitimate Masonry can now be aceom- 
plished without them. 

With regard to the proposal before our legislature, it is a question deserving serious and general 
consideration, whether they should not only forbid) Masonic, Phi Beta Kappa, and other literary 
societies oaths of secrecy, but also oaths of every description. The true man will tell the truth 
Without an oath. The false man will declare falsely with an cath. Indeed, who is not shocked 
to witness the frequent perjury which takes place in our courts of justice? In cases of this 
sort, the perjurer implicitly calls upon his Maker to destroy his soul, if he do not speak truly. 
There is nothing really so awful as this in the obligations of Masonry. While the axe is laid to 
one root, let be laid to the whole. Let a law be passed, prohibiting oaths of every kind, and re 
quiring, when necessary, the solemn atlirmation of the Friends, Let this be done, and then the 
public welfare will not have cause to complain, that while one part of its claims are listened to by 
a numerous legislative assembly, the other is neglected. 


OUR FILE. 


“ A New Theory of Comets, ‘— 

“ Visions of the Past,’’— 

“ Rainy-Day Musings,’’"— 

‘¢ Political Parties,’’— 
are on file for the next number. Several contributions from unknown writers 
are under consideration, and may find a place, when we are made acquainted 
with the authors’ names. 

The short poetical articles from a lady, whose former contributions have been 
inserted, have too local or personal applications to interest the majority of readers. 
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POLITICS AND STATISTICS. 


INCLUDING NOTICES OF COLLEGES UNIVERSITIES, &c. 


UNITED STATES. 

Since the adjournment of Congress, 
the political discussions of the public 
journals have turned chiefly upon the 
local polities of individual states. Elec- 
tions have already been held in some of 
the Western states, the results of which, 
so far as they are known, are supposed 
to manifest changes of opinion in re- 
gard to the National Administration. 
In others, elections are soon to take 
place, and the preparations indicate a 
fierce contention. New-York and Penn- 
sylvania, it is said, form the battle- 
ground, on which the great question 
between the Tories and Whigs, or the 
Administration party and the Opposi- 
tion, is to be decided. The elections 
in these states will be held in October 
and November. 

The President of the United States 
left Washington, immediately after the 
adjournment of Congress, for his resi- 
dence in Tennessee, where he arrived 
early in August. 

New Gold Coin. On the first of Au- 
gust, the coinage of gold, according to 
the new ratio of wold to silver, commenc- 
ed at the Mint. ‘The peculiarities, which 
distinguish the new gold coin from the 
old, are stated thus, by the Director of 
the Mint, in a letter to the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury :— 

On the face, the new coins will be readily 
distinguished by a head of Liberty disencum 
bered of a ¢ ap. 

On the reverse, the surplus motto, “FE Plu 
ribus Unum,” which for many years has occu 
pied a portion of the disk above the figure of the 
Fagle, is now omitted. 

These changes, independently of the facility 
to be derived from them, in distinguishing the 
future from the past emissions of our gold coins, 
are recommended by a nearer adherence to the 
provisions of the law, as well as by the rules of 
taste and classic authority. 

In regard to the omission of the motto above 
referred to, the same improvement was Intro 
duced in the quarter dollar in’ Is3l, the subject 
having, by communication of the 20th January, 
of that veor, ihmitted to the President, 
through the Department, and approved, 
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The Eagle of the former issues weighs 270 
grains, the Half Bi 135 grains, and the Quar 
ter G7! grains. The de, under the present 


law, will weigh 258 grains, the Half Eagle 129 


grains, and the Quarter 644 grains. These 


weights are recited because desirable to be kept 
in mind, rather than as affording a farther crite- 
rion of distinction between the two classes of 
colns—since an inspection, muc h more cursory 
than that of weighing, will distinguish them by 
the preceding characteristics. 

The Eagle and Half Eagle of the new coinage 
Will be less in diameter than those of the for- 
mer emissions, and that in a greater proportion 
than the diminution of weight would indicate. 
This, however, though a decided amendment 
of our coinage, is of less value at a distinctive 
mark, since the comparison would require the 
presence of coin of both classes. 


Another letter from the Director of 
the Mint to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, dated August 16, presents the fol- 
lowing facts :— 


Statement of the amount of gold subject to 
coinage under the new ratio, deposited within 
the period commencing Ist June, and ending 
Ist August, 1834, with the whole amount coin- 
ed to the latter date trom August Ist, and the 
amount of coin delivered. 

Gold Bullion deposited in June—coimage de- 
ferred under an anticipation of the action of 
Congress, - $61,500 

Gold deposited in July, and deter- 
red, viz: 

Uncoined Bullion, - 
Coins of the United States, 
Foreign Coins, - 


133,300 
996,300 
47,400 
Gold deposited from the Ist 
to the Sth August :-— 
Uneoined Bullion, 
Coins of the United States, 
of former standard, 
Foreign Coins, - 


407,000 


25,000 


48,000 
3,000 


76,000 
544,500 
Whole amount coined from Ist to 9th 


August, - - 310,000 


Remaining uncoined August 9th, $234,500 


Commerce and Navigation. From the 
statements published of the commerce 
and navigation of the United States, for 
the year 1533,and comparisons of some 
of the items with those of preceding 

. e 4 5 
years, the Baltimoré American has 
gleaned the following statistical items, 
which are interesting for reference. 

ss ; , 

The whole amount of exports for 
the year, was $0,140,433, of which 
S&70.317.698 were of domestic, and 
S19 882,735 of foreign articles. The 
total for 1832 was 87,176,443, of 
which $63,137,470 were domestic, and 
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$24,039,473 foreign. For 1231, the total 
was $81,310,583, of which $61,277,057 
were domestic, and $20,033,526 foreign. 

The exportation of flour for the three 
years, was, in 1831, 1,806.529 bbls; 
1832, 864,919 bbls; 1833, 955,738. Of 
cotton, Sea Island, 1831, 8,311,762; 
1832, 8,745,373 Ibs; 1933, 11,142,{7 
Ibs ; of other cottons, the exports were 
respectively, 263,668,122, 313,471,749, 
and, 313,555,617 Ibs. 

The aggregate value of all the impor- 
tations into the United States, was, for 
the three years, severally, $103,191,124, 
$101 029,266, and $108,115.311. 

The navigation tables furnish the 
following as the total of the tonnage of 
the United States, registered, enrolled, 
and licensed for those years ; 1,191,176, 
1,267,846, 1,439,450, tons. In 1853, 
there arrived 1,111,441 tons of Ameri- 
can shipping, and departed 1,142,160 
tons. Of foreign shipping, there arrived 
496,705 tons, and departed 497,039 tons. 
_ There were imported, in 1533, 15,- 
698,050 gallons of molasses ; 14,634,522 
pounds of tea; 99,955,020 of coffee ; 
85,639,944 pounds of brown sugar; and 
11,999,089 pounds of white sugar. 


The Navy. The number of vessels 
now in the American Navy, is as fol- 
lows :—Twelve 74s, fourteen 44s, three 
36s, two 24s, thirteen 18s, seven 12s, 
one 3; total, ships 52; guns, 2071. 
Captains in the Navy, 37; Masters 
Commandant, 41; Lieutenants, 252; 
Surgeons, 43; Assistant do. 4%; Pur- 
sers, 43; Chaplains, 8; Passed Mid- 
shipmen, 134 ; Midshipmen, 314; Sail- 
ing Masters, 29; Boatswains, Is; Gun- 
ners, 17; Carpenters, 14; Sail-makers, 
14 ; total officers, 101. 


West Point. The following is the 
conclusion of the report of the Board 
of Visiters at the Jate examination of 
Cadets of West Point. The report is 
altogether favorable to this excellent 
institution. 

“The whole investigation of the 
Board led them to the conclusion, that 
the Military Academy is a most valua- 
ble and essential part of the army es- 
tablishment of the United States; that 
at a cost so low as not to exceed that 
of a second rate man-of-war, it pre- 
pares and can &pread over the whole 
country, officers instructed and capable 
of giving instruction in the military 
art, and this without the danger arising 
to liberty, from large standing armies 
in time of peace, enables the govern 
ment to fulfil the duty which the Con 
stitution so solemnly enjoins, of * pro- 
viding for the common defence,’ and 
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lastly, that if our young citizens were 
commissioned in the army as lieuten- 
ants, in the first instance, as they must 
be if this institution be abelished, they 
could not obtain in four years, even the 
same military knowledge as the Cadets, 
while their probation and education 
would be far more expensive to the 
country.” 
MAINE. 

Waterville College. ‘The annual Com- 
mencement took place on the 3lst of 
July. The exercises connected with 
it, (as stated by a correspondent of the 
Hallowell Advocate) commenced with 
the Baccalaureate Address of the Pres- 
ident, on the Sunday evening previous 
—which, though on a subject of much 
importance, yet, on account of the 
eommonness of such exercises on Sab- 
bath evenings, did not excite much in- 
terest. The exercises of Tuesday com- 
menced with an address before the 
Peace Society of the College, delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Choules of New-Bed- 
ford, on a subject appropriate to the ob- 
ject. After this, the exercises connect- 
ed with the public induction of Rev. 
Rufus Babcock, jr. into the office of 
President, were performed. On this 
occasion, an address was delivered to 
the candidate, by Judge Weston of Au- 
gusta, Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
After a succinct history of the 
settlement of this state, the various 
and fluctuating fortunes of the tribes of 
Indians and bands of whites which first 
peopled it, especially in the vicinity of 
the college—he briefly adverted to the 
present condition of the state, her rank 
and importance as a member of the 
Union, the necessity to her maintain- 
ing a proper standing in the Union, of 
encouraging jiterature and literary in- 
stitutions ; and closed, by speaking of 
the responsibleness of the President's 
station, his various duties and cares, 
and the consequent duty of the scholar. 
After an original hymn, (composed for 
the oceasion.) sung by the choir, the 
President, in a very able and eloquent 
address, took a general and comprehen- 
sive view of “ the teacher's office,” the 
course of studies and instruction best 
to be pursued in a literary institution, 
the method of government, and, in a 
word, every thing pertaining to the 
office of a public teacher of youth. In 
the evening. en : was delivered 
before the Literary Frvternity, by Free- 


tees. 


addre 


man Bradtord, on ‘he duties and 
prospeets of American Youth.” <A 
splendid illumination of the collece 


buildings, closed the performances of 
the evening. 
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The order of exercises of Commence- 
ment, was as follows, viz :—Salutatory 
Address in Latin—Enoch Hutchinson, 
Newport, N. H.; The Scholar's Reward, 
an Oration—Silas Isley, Limerick ; 
Literary Festivals, an Essay—Albert 
W. Poole, Portland, (excused) ; Phren- 
ology, a Disquisition—Thomas Leish- 
man, Boothbay ; which has exerted the 
greatest influence on mankind, Poetry 
or Philosophy ? a Literary Discussion— 
Charles Nickerson, Augusta, William 
Stockbridge, North-Yarmouth ; the 
Druids, a Historical Disquisition—Al- 
len Barnes, Harttord; French Oration 
—Joseph C. Loring, Boston, Mass.; 
National Prejudice, a Poem—Francis 
Barker, Hanson, Mass.; The Impor- 
tance of the Christian Pastor, the For- 


eign Missionary, and the ‘leacher of 


Youth, a Conference—Chas. W. Brad- 
bury, Bangor, Ivory Clark, Lebanon, 
S. G. Sargent, Methuen, Mass.; Moral 
Reform, a Dissertation—-Zabdiel Brad- 
ford, New-Bedford, Mass.; Comparative 


influence on the mind of the study of 


the Physical and Moral Sciences, a Phi- 
losophical Discussion—Carleton Park- 
er, Hopkinton, Mass. Enoch Hutchin- 
son, Newport, N. H.; War, a moral and 
unnecessary evil,a Dissertation—Lem- 


uel Porter, Boston, Mass.; Progress of 


true principles, an Oration—Edward P. 
McKown, Charlestown, Mass.; Vale- 
dictory Addresses—-W. B. 8. Moor, A. 
B. Waterville, a candidate for the de- 
gree of A. M. No donorury degrees 
were conferred. 

The degree of A. B. was conferred 
upon seventeen young gentlemen, viz: 
Enoch Hutchinson, Newport, N. H.; 
Silas Ilsley, Limerick ; Albert W. 
Poole, Portland; Thomas Leishman, 
Boothbay ; Charles Nickerson, Augus- 
ta; William Stockbridge, North-Yar- 
mouth; Allen Barrows, Hartford; J. 
C. Loring, Boston, Mass. ; Francis Bar- 
ker, Hanson, N. H.; Charles W. Brad- 
bury, Bangor; Ivory Clark, Lebanon ; 
Sylvanus G. Sargent, Methuen, Mass.; 
Zabdiel Bradford, New-Bedtord, Mass.; 
Carleton Parker, Hopkinton, do.; Lem- 
uel Porter, jr. Boston, do.; Edward P. 
McKown, Charlestown, do.; Albert 
W. Paine, Augusta 

The degree of A. M. was conferred 
upon W. B.S. Moore,a graduate of the 
Institution. 

Phineas Barnes, A. M. was appoint- 
ed a Professor of Greek and Latin in 
said College. Hon 
Winslow, was elected Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees of the College, and 
James Stackpole, jr. Esq. of Waterville, 
Treasurer and Trustee; Gen. Alfred 


Lemuel Paine, of 
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Richardson of Portland, and Rey. J. 
Gilpatrick, of Bluehill, were also elect- 
ed ‘Trustees. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Washington Colleve. The annual 
commencement took place on Thurs- 
day, 7th August, in Christ Church, 
Hartford. The literary exercises per- 
formed by the graduating class, were 
as follows :— 

1. An Oration— The infancy of in- 
tellect.” Solomon Gilbert Hitchcock, 
Sharon. 2. A Dissertation—“ The mod- 
esty of true wisdom.’”’ William Bliss 
Ashley, Ulster, N.Y. 9. An Oration 
—‘The natural freedom and equality 
of man.’ Abel Nichols, Newtown. 4. 
A Dissertation—* The erroneous views 
of the American people with regard to 
the civil commotions in Europe.” Wil- 
liam Henry Warren, Troy, N. Y. 5. 
An Essay—‘ The discovery of truth by 
the inductive theory.” William Cooke, 
Salem, Mass. 6. An Oration—“ lhe 
comparative influence of benevolence 
and selfishness." George Washington 
Natt, Philadelphia. 7. A Eulogy— 
“The life and character of William 
Wilberforce.” Henry Perkins, Hart- 
ford. 8. An Oration—* The source of 
ordinary pleasure.’ Daniel Shepard 
Dewey, Hartford. 9. A Poem—* The 
victim of error.’’ Ferdinand Rogers, 
Hudson, N. Y. 10. An Oration—*“ On 
carrying the warmth of early feeling 
into the active duties of life.”’ William 
Payne, Chatham. 11. An Oration— 
“The moral dignity of the missionary 
enterprize.’ Thomas Hubbard Vail, 
A. B., Norwich, candidate for the de- 
cree of Master of Arts. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
then conferred on the following gentle- 
men, alumni of the Institution: Daniel 
Shepard Dewey, William Henry War- 
ren, William Payne, Abel Nichols, Lu- 
ther Harris Perkins, Henry Perkins, 
Gurdon Wadsworth Russell. George 
Washington Natt, William Bliss Ash- 
ley, Solomon Gilbert Hitchcock, Wil- 
liam Cooke, Ferdinand Rogers, and 
David Jencks Capron. 

The degree of Master of Arts was 
also conferred on Richard Johnson, 
John R. Case, Thomas H. Vail, Jacob 
i. Clarke, Elias P. Ely, Charles J. 
Russ, Marcus M. Filley, the Rev. Na- 
thaniel EK. Cornwall, and the Rey. 
Richard C. Moore, alumni of the Col- 
lege; on Edward Ingersoll, an alumnus 
of Yale College; on the Rev. G. C, V. 
Eastman, an alumnus of Middlebury 
College; and the honorary degree of 
A. M. on the Rev. Jacob F. Huber. 
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Professor of Modern Languages in the 
Wesleyan University. 

The next term will commence on the 
25th day of September. Candidates 
for admission will be examined on that 
and the preceding day. 


NEW-YORK. 

Hamilton College. The annual Com- 
mencement was held on Wednesday, 
August 13. 
Arts was conferred on about twenty 
young gentlemen. The degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws was conferred on Daniet 
Capy, Esq. of the county of Monitgom- 
ery. 


‘It is understood that the Board of 


Trustees took measures to organize the 
Maynard Law Professorship, as soon as 
the funds devised to the college by the 
late William H. Maynard can be made 
productive. There was, also, a com- 


mittee appointed to confer with one of 


the most distinguished jurists of the 
state, on the subject of the establish- 
ment of it, and the relation it should 
bear to the college, the government 
and discipline to which its pupils shall 
be subject; and of his becoming the in- 
cumbent thereof. The committee are, 
also, to report at the next meeting a 
plan for conducting the law school, and 
a code of laws for its government. 
There is, therefore, a prospect, and a 
strong one, too, it is believed, that the 
fund left by Mr. Maynard, will be the 
means of providing for those seeking 
a professional education in the law, 
much higher advantages than thev have 
ever enjoyed. The trustees design, it 
is said, that practical instruction shall 
be combined with theoretical. The 
studies are to be pursued more in refer- 
ence to subjects than to authors, and 
different authors on the same subject 
will be read. There will be recitations, 
followed by lectures, on the subject. 
The lectures to be the result of minute 
and careful preparation; but rather 
conversational than formally didactic. 
It is supposed that the Professor will 
receive applications for opinions, both 
on cases and abstract questions ; and, 
also, for drafts of pleadings in special 
and difficult cases. The pupils are to 
be exercised both in writing and ex- 
temporaneous speaking. In short, it is 
designed, it is said, to make this law 
school such an one as is demanded by 
public opinion. [Albany Argus. ] 

Genera College. The commencement 
exercises which were performed at the 
Dutch Church in Geneva, are spoken 
of by a correspondent of the Albany 
Argus, as being of a high order. 


Noth- 


os 


The degree of Bachelor of 
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ing is mentioned as to the number of 
graduates or students, nor any thing of 
the character of the institution, except 
that it is under the control of Episco- 
palians. Hon. D. D. Barnard of Alba- 
ny delivered an address to the Englos- 
sian and Alpha Phi Delta Societies. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Georgetown College. The annual 
commencement took place on the 29th 
of July. The exercises of the gradu- 
ates are spoken of, in the papers of the 
District, in the highest terms. We 
have seen no account of the number of 
graduates, or of the prospects of the 
Institution. 

VIRGINIA. 

University of Virginia. The session 
of the University closed July 19. A 
large and intelligent audience attended 
the exercises of the public day. Three 
Essays were read by Mr. Young of 
Richmond, Mr. Minor of Louisa, and 
Mr. Holeman of Flavanna; three Ora- 
tions were delivered, by Mr. Frazier of 
Augusta, Mr. B. F. Minor of Alber- 
marle, and Mr. Lindsey of Mass. This 
Institution is now in a most flourishing 
condition. Governed by able Profes- 
sors, who possess in an eminent degree 
the capacity of stimulating others to 
the acquisition of science, it cannot 
fail, while conducted on the same wise 
and liberal system, which has hereto- 
fore characterized it, to bestow incalcu- 
lable blessings on our country. Yearly, 
it will return, as it has just done, to 
the bosom of society, many a bright 
ornament—many a chivalrous and de- 
voted patriot. 

Mr. Manison recently resigned his 
seat at the Board of Visiters, which has 
been supplied by the appointment of 
Wm. C. Rives, Esq. Josern C. Ca- 
BELL, Esq. has been made Rector—va- 
cated by the resignation of Mr. Mapr- 
son. Dr. Warner, of Baltimore, a 
gentleman of distinguished eminence 
in his profession, and who has been for 
several years connected with the Sum- 
mer School, in that city, has been elect- 
ed by the Visiters, Professor of Physi- 
ology, Anatomy, and Surgery, in the 
place of Dr. Jounson, resigned. 


GEORGIA. 

The Cherokees. ate Georgia papers 
contain a long publication signed by 
the counsel of the Cherokee Indians, 
detailing the particulars of a personal 
controversy between them and Gover 
nor Lumpkin, of Georgia. In a cor- 
respondence between the Governor and 
the military authorities concerning the 
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recent apprehension of hostilities in the 
Indian country, he had attributed the 
blame to what he termed a “ free com- 
bination of men,’’ who, for professional 
gain, were encouraging the Indians in 
litigation, and fomenting their discon- 
tent with the state proceedings. Messrs. 
Hansell and Rockwell, two of the coun- 
sel of the Cherokees, considering them- 
selves injuriously treated in this allu- 
sion, addressed separate letters to the 
Governor, requiring an avowal, wheth- 
er, in the exceptionable passages, they, 


DEA’ 


AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 


In Boston, August 9, FREDERIC MELLEN, 
Esq. aged 29 years—a son of the Hon. Prentiss 
Mellen of Pordand, Me. Although he had been 
somewhat indisposed for a few days previous to 
his death, yet no one was aware that his last 
hour was at hand. His death was sudden and 
unexpected, and will be deeply regretted by a 
numerous circle of relations and friends, to 
whom he had endeared himself by his amiabl 
disposition, and the many amiable qualities of 
his head and heart. Frederic Mellen graduated 
at Brunswick in 1525, and afterwards applied 
himself to the study of the law. He was an 
enthusiastic devotee of polite literature and the 
fine arts—and the publie journals and annuals 
have often been enriched by the offsprings of his 
genius, - 

In Groton, Mass. May 11, 1831, Mrs. REBEC 
CA DANA, wife of the Hon. Samuel Dana, in 
the 55th year of her age. She was daugliter of 
the late Hon. Charles Barrett, and was born at 
New-Ipswich, in the state of New-Hampshire, 
Sept. 4, 1779. She was educated by one of the 
best and most affectionate of mothers, who 
early instilled into her mind, those sentiments 
of piety and virtue, which can aione render life 
either happy or useful, and who still survives 
rer. 

The subject of this notice was married at the 
age of eighteen, and lived in that relation thir 
ty-six vears ; she was the mother of eight chil 
dren, of whom six survive her. Mrs. Dana, 
though her Jife had been far too short for the 
happiness and hopes of her family and friends, 
had yet lived long enough to accomplish the 
ends of a useful and happy life. Her husband 
had passed through a long professional and po 
litical life, and was spending the evening of his 
days in dignified and cheertul retirement. She 
had accompanied him through the vicissitudes 
of a varied and eventful lite, and had shared its 
hopes and fears, and was no less a counsellor 
and friend, than the cherished and affectionate 
partner of his fortunes. ‘To this character, she 
united the more precious and endearing qualities 
which mark the fulfilment of all the social du 
ties, and adorn with grace, and fill with enjoy 
ment the tender relations of domestic life. As a 
parent, she inspired respect and reverence, with 

out any sacrifice of the easy funiliarity of a triend 
and confidant. Though she was the companion 
of her children, and seemed among them like 
an elder sister, she Knew how to mimintain the 
parental character and authority unimpaired. 
In society she was, as io her tiumily, beloved 
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or either of them, were intended by 
him. He seems to have treated the 
applications very cavalierly,—sending 
back the letters in a blank envelope to 
the writers. They have, accordingly, 
joined in an appeal to the public, in 
which they give an unqualified denial 
to the Governor's charges, and chal- 
lenge him to produce proof. They ap- 
ply to the conduct of the Governor 
such descriptive epithets as occur to 
men who believe themselves wronged 
without provocation or justice. 


ris, 
PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


respected, influential ; she looked with intuitive 
penetration, into the motives and feelings of 
others, and adapted her address to them, with 
such tact and facility, as to make every one at 
ease In her presence, and shed around her an 
atmosphere of cheerfulness and delight. Her 
domestics loved her with almost filial affection, 
and the poor went from her door relieved and 
blessing the hand that gave relief. Her piety 
was fervent, constant, and retiring, free from 
all display, and flowing trom its deep fountains 
in the heart. In her charities she was liberal, 
without ostentation, and the gift was doubled, 
in the delicacy and benevolence of the manner 
of the offering. Her affection once pl reed was 
constant, her authority inspired no fear, her 
goodness Was free from censoriousness, and her 
firmness from austerity. Her fortitude was the 
fortitude of a gentle and subdued spirit and 
temper. Her balance of mind, was not the re 
sult of negative qualities, but a combination of 
active and efficient ones ; yet so mingled, that 
blandness and a refined delicacy were their 
marked and obvious teatures, and their strength 
Was visible only in a silent, but constant influ- 
ence, Her’s was of that class of character, that, 
like correct models of architecture, breaks upon 
us With fuller etlect, the longer and more atten- 
tively viewed. Nothing stood out in such bold 
relief, as to arrest the attention from the whole. 
Her health, for several years past, had been al 
ways delicate, and, at times, very bad ; but her 
spirits rose superior to her infirmities, She ex- 
hibited no impatience or despondency ; while 
herself, weak, and requiring aid and support, 
she never omitted the most delicate and kind 
consideration of the feelings of others. Her 
endeavors were constant, to calm the fears and 
dispel the gloom of her husband and children, 
as they witnessed the gradual failing of her 
strength, and watched with anguish the too 
certain indications of a fatal disease. She 
would then, though evidently conscious of her 
danger, speak of the coming season, and its 
promised enjoyments, with calm and cheerful 
anticipation, Indeed, to the very close, though 
Without any indications of dread of death, she 
enjoved life, with the lively relish of youth and 
health. The opening season seemed to quicken 
her spirits, and while the body was giving way 
to the ravages of a rapid consumption, the soul 
seemed, as is often the case with that treacher 
ous disease, with the very decay of its frailand 
sinking tenement, to acquire new susceptibility 
to the beauties and influences of neture. 
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A few days before her death, at her request, 
being moved to the window, as the sun broke 
from the clouds, towards his setting, and poured 
a torrent of rich yellow light over an extended 
landscape, her rapture broke forth in strains of 
lively and deep devotion. How beautiful an 
emblem of her own closing life! How like the 
ealm close of such an expiring day, is the exit 
of the prepared spirit from a virtuous and happy 
lite! And the shadows of the grave that close 
over it, like those that gather around the fading 
day ; how sure the hope, and how consoling the 
reflection, that they await the speedy approach 
of a glorious and happy morning of renewed 
life and being! 

In Ipswich, Mass. Aug. 10, the Hon, JO!DN 
HEARD, m the 90th year of hisage. Mr. Heard 
was well known In his neighborhood, through 
a long life, as a man uncommonly excinplary in 
his domestic character and private relations. 
He was no less well Known and esteemed for 
his industry, integrity, and exactness, as a man 
of business. [n this, however, he was never 
so wholly absorbed, as to refuse the calls (to 
which every good citizen should listen) to assist 
in the Municipal affairs of the town in which 
he lived. The means of education and religion 
in his own town, had more widely commanded 
a due share of his attention, and he was ever 
prompt to give his aid to the support and en 
couragement of them, For many years, also, 
be was a member of the legislature, first, as a 
representative of the town in which he was born, 
and always lived, and afterwards as a Senator 
frota the county ; and, lastly, he was a member 
of the Convention for revising the Constitution. 
In these several places, and in other offices of 
public trust, bis integrity and good judgement 
always won confidence and respect. He was a 
truly pious and consctentious man, and Joved 
all pious and conscientious men. His declining 
years were tranquil; and though he did not es 
cape from the weariness and some of the per 
sonal trials incident to old age, he escaped from 
every thing which makes old. age troublesome 
to others ; from every thing in Lis temper, and 
in his treatment of those around him, which 
lessens the pleasures of ministering those filial 
attentions by bis funtly and friends, which were 
amply rendered to him. 





In Brooklyn, Long-Island, Aug. 4, the Hon. 
WILLIAM JOHNSON, of South-Carolina, as 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court of the Unit 
ed States. Jndge Johnson had been laboring, 
for a long time, underan affection in his jaw, 
which had recently increased to such a degree, 
as to render it necessary to take away the affect- 
ed part. He submitted, and underwent this 
very difficult surgieal operation in the most he- 
roic manner, Without any aid from his surround 
ing friends, preferring to rely on his own forti- 
tude to sustain him under it. ‘The exertion thus 
used, it is supposed, excited his nerves to their 
utinost power, and when the operation was 
safely over, a reaction took place, and he died 
of exhaustion, 





In Washington, D.C, THOMAS LAW, | 
aged 78, ‘The National Intelligencer says—The 
history of this gentleman, could it be committed 
to paper, would be more interesting and instruc 
tive than some histories of greater notoriety. 











Notices. 


We are not possessed of the materials, however, 
nor is this the place, to trace itatlarge. Mr. 
Law was a native of England, of highly re 

spectable connections, the late learned and dis- 
tinguished Lord Etienborough Deing one of his 
several brothers. Early in life-he aecepted one 
of those employments un the gift of the British 
East-India Company, which, in most hands, 
insure to the possessors princely fortunes. In 
the administration of the highly responsible and 
discretionary duties of the station which he oc 

cupied, he found a wide field for the exercise of 
the philanthropy and liberality which, united to 
a nice sense of homer, were prominent traits in 
his character. Whalst he acquired unbounded 
popularity among the natives, he secured the 
confidence of his superiors in office, both in In- 
dia and athome. As an evidence of the confi- 
dence placed in his ability and integrity, it may 
be mentioned that he was a member of the 
Revenue Board before he reached the age ot 
twenty-one. He was afterwards chief ruler 
over one of the provinces of that vast empire, 
in which his wise, magnanimous, and benefi- 
cent administration obtained for him the envia 

ble appellation of the Father of the People. Re- 
turning from India, after a residence of a num- 
ber of years, (about the time of the trial of 
Warren Hastings) he remained in England for 
a year or two, and then transferred his residence 
to the Unived States, bringing with him a prop- 
erty, not large considering his opportunities, but 
large in comparison with the fortunes enyoyed 
even by the wealthy in this country. Led by 
his reverence for the character of Gen, Wasx 

INGTON, With whom he soon became intimately 
acquainted, and impelled by that enthusiasm 
which formed a part of his character, in favor 
of the free institutions of the United States, he 
invested in lots and houses in the city of Wash 

ington, (then just planned under the auspices 
of him whose honored name it bears,) the 
greater part of all his funds. From that time 
he has been identified with the city as one of 
its oldest, most zealous, and enlightened citi 

zens. With the exception of two or three oc 

casional visits to his counections and friends in 
Europe, he has been a coustant resident of the 
etty, or its inmediate vicinity, employing him 

self mostly i literary labors, and indulging 
with delight in such hospitalities as his narrow 

ed means (for. we regret to say, his invest- 
ments of money preved any thing put lucra- 
tive) allowed him to exercise. For many years 
past has his originally powerful constitution 
suceesstully resisted the effects of his early 
Asiatic residence upon his nervous system. 
He lived to follow to the grave his whole 
family,—three beloved sons, natives of India, 
and a no Jess beloved daughter, a native of 
this Dismict. He himself has gone down to 
the tomb, tull of years, the latest of which has 
been troubled with disease, and overclouded 
by his domestic privations. That he has left 
behind him friends who appreciated his many 
valuable qualities, and sincerely respect: his 
memory, fet this brief notice serve in part to 
show. 

At Louisville, Kentucky, of apoplexy, on the 
evening of the 23d July, Mr. THOMAS HILL 
SON, long Known in various parts of the United 
States as one of the best comecians of the 
day. He was apparently in perfect health untid 
within fifteen minutes of bis death. 

















